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ETHIOPIAN BAPTISMAL PREFACE 


Priest: The charity of God the Father, the grace of the only- 
begotten Son of God, our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, and the 
participation and gift of the Holy Ghost be with you all. 

People: And with thy spirit. 

Priest: Lift up your hearts. 

People: We have lifted them to the Lord. 

Priest: Let us give thanks to the Lord. 

People: It is meet and just. 

Priest: Meet and just it is. To Thee, O Lord, have we lifted 
our eyes, and with the eyes of our souls fixed upon Thee, Lord 
God, we pray to Thee, almighty Lord, God of our fathers, who 
didst establish heaven and earth and all therein, who didst create 
the waters which are above the skies, who didst found the earth 
upon the water, who didst gather the waters into one and didst 
encompass the sea, who didst bolt fast the abysses and seal them 
with Thy holy and most glorious name. Thou are He whom all 
do fear and before whose strength all tremble. Thou, Master, didst 
establish the sea in Thy strength, Thou didst shatter the heads 
of the dragon above the waters. . . . Thou didst send forth foun- 
tains and streams, and didst trace out paths for the waters. The 
waters beheld Thee, O God, and they did fear; the abysses trembled 
at the sound of many waters. At sight of Thee the waters of the 
Red Sea stood fast; through them Thou didst lead Thy people 
Israel and didst baptize all by Moses. 

Deacon: Look towards the East.* 





*In a number of Oriental rites the catechumen must face towards the West 
when renouncing Satan and when being exorcised, and towards the East when 
he makes the promises and is being baptized. The East recalls the rising sun, a 
type of Christ the light of the world who enlightens the neophyte in baptism, 
whereas the West symbolizes darkness and the spirit of darkness. This practice 
was formerly also observed in the Roman baptismal rite. 
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Priest: Thou didst command the solid rock, and immediately 
it gave forth the gift of water to Thy needful people; Thou didst 
convert the bitter into sweet waters. Thou, through Josue, son of 
Nun, didst turn back the flowing stream. For who can stand in 
Thy sight, O fearful God? Thou too didst accept the holocaust of 
Elias, drenched with water and consumed by fire. Thou, Master, 
didst foreshadow the water of life-giving birth at the hand of 
Eliseus Thy prophet by cleansing Naaman the Syrian in the waters 
of the Jordan. For Thou art all-powerful, and nothing with Thee 
is impossible. 

People: The Cherubim and Seraphim sing out: Holy, holy, 
holy. 

Priest: Holy, holy Lord, holy in all things art Thou truly, 
O Lord our God. Now therefore, Master, Lord of power, King of 
heavenly hosts, give ear, Thou who sittest above the Cherubim, 
manifest Thyself; give heed to this water, Thy creature, grant it 
the virtue of the Jordan, grant it heavenly strength and power: 

Through the Holy Spirit descending upon it, do Thou grant 
to this water the blessing of the Jordan. Amen. 

Give it strength that it become a life-giving water. Amen. 

A sanctifying water. Amen. 

A water that taketh away sins. Amen. 

A water unto the bath of regeneration. Amen. 

A water of adoptive sonship. Amen. 

Forbid that in it should persist, that into it should descend 
with the neophyte, the spirits of evil, the unclean spirit, the noon- 
day spirit, the spirit of dusk, the nocturnal spirit... . But in Thy 
mighty strength restrain them, and may they tremble before the 
sign of Thy cross through Thy Holy Spirit, and through Thy 
holy name which we invoke, which is most glorious, but which to 
Thy enemies is most fearful. Grant that all baptized in this font 
put off the old man, the man of corrupt desires. May the old man 
perish, and may they put on the new man, renewed unto the image 
of his Creator. May the light of Thy truth shine forth in them 
through the Holy Spirit; may they become partakers of eternal 
life and the blessed hope; and, placed before Thee in the tribunal 
of Christ, may they attain unto heavenly glory and the remission 
of their sins. 
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NATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL SOCIETY 
I. THE SACRAMENTAL PRINCIPLE AS GUIDE 


) HE spiritual life is conformed to the corporeal life,’’ 
wrote St. Thomas Aquinas long ago, “‘by the fact 
that corporeal things bear the likeness of the spirit- 
ual.” In these words the Angelic Doctor gave a wide 
general expression to the sacramental principle. The 
latter, however, applies more specifically to the manifestation of 
the things of God, of supernatural life, by means of the things of 
the visible world, of our natural life. 

The sacramental principle was exemplified in a supreme man- 
ner in Christ Himself, by His appearing among men in a visible 
and palpable human form. Hence the preface of Christmastide sings 
out to God that “through the mystery of the incarnate Word the 
new light of Thy splendor hath shown upon the eyes of our 
mind: so that while we behold God visibly, we may be carried by 
Him to a love of invisible things.” 

Christ founded the sacraments of His Church on this same 
principle when he instituted them as outward signs of inward 
grace. In the sacraments, in fact, the principle has a special efficacy 
that is peculiar to them, for they are signs which actually produce 
what they signify. No higher examples of the sacramental princi- 
ple can be had than these channels of the divine life, which by the 
power of Christ and His Spirit effect invisibly the very supernatural 
life that they point out or signify in a visible manner. 

In all of this God, far from doing any violence to human na- 
ture, stooped in fact down to the level of human nature, and ac- 
commodated His eternal designs to its mode of operation. ‘‘God 
provides for all according to the capacity of their nature,’’ says St. 
Thomas again. ‘“‘Now it is natural for man to attain to intelligible 
things through the things of sense; for all our knowledge has its 
origin in sense.” And a modern disciple of Aquinas, Pére Ser- 
tillanges, O.P., states the same truth in the following manner: 

“It is very striking in our Catholic religion, that finding man 
tied to matter and wishing to bind him to spirit, it does not de- 
tach him from his natural environment, but makes use of the lat- 
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ter. It adapts itself to his mode of behavior and his needs, and by 
way of that very matter, it makes us go beyond the material and 
reach the spiritual.’” 

There seems to me a very natural deduction that should be 
made from this general principle—a deduction that some might 
think too simple and self-understood to be worth mentioning, and 
yet one that seems to be replete with meaning and instructive guid- 
ance for all aspects of human life. In reestablishing the supernatural 
relations with mankind, God did not do violence to human nature 
as He had created it. On the contrary, He accommodated Himself to 
the very ways of man in order to lift man back into His own di- 
vine life. 

Now the way of God with man is expressed essentially in the 
supernatural reality that goes by the name of the mystical body of 
Christ. This supernatural fellowship, that was made possible for 
all men on Calvary, and that is first realized for each soul through 
the sacrament of baptismal initiation into this same mystical body, 
is consequently far from being something that runs counter to the 
fundamental make-up of human nature. On the contrary it is a 
divine adaptation to the exigencies and properties of that nature. 
In other words, the supernatural organization of men into the fel- 
lowship of the mystical body is also for human life here below 
the best model and guide for all social organization of men. Man 
cannot improve on God. 

There is no pretense here that this thought is anything new. 
It is as old as Christianity itself, and gives us an explanation for 
the forms in which social life expressed itself in the Middle Ages. 
As the mystical body of Christ was the inspiration for social or- 
ganization in the Middle Ages according to the conditions then 
existing, so must the same divine model be again our guide in so- 
cial reconstruction in terms of the conditions of or own time and 
place. Elsewhere I have had occasion to give voice to the thought in 
the following words: 

“Is it too bold a thing to prophesy that the entire social ques- 
tion will not be solved until the true Christian spirit flourishes 
again in every way? There is only one answer I know of to the 





1La Vie Spirituelle, Vol. 40 (1934) p. 115. 
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problem of the balanced harmony between the individual and the 
social: the mystical body of Christ. There the individual retains 
his full personal responsibility, the fullest possibility of greater 
realization of his dignity as a member of Christ; yet he is ever a 
member in the fellowship of Christ, knit closely with his fellow 
members into a compact body by the in-dwelling Spirit of Christ. 
There is the pattern of all social life lived by individuals. When 
social life is molded after this pattern and finds its inspiration in 
the sublime reality of this model, then, indeed, will the true Chris- 
tian spirit pervade the society of man, for then will the breath of 
the Spirit of God Himself move also over our social life and truly 
renew the face of the earth.’” 


Not only does the social inspiration which the individual 
member receives from the consciousness of his position in the mys- 
tical body tend to make for social regeneration, but more concretely 
should the fellowship of the mystical body in its supernatural or- 
ganization function as a pattern on which other societies and as- 
sociations are built up. Especially since the advent of the liturgical 
movement has it been repeatedly said that the diocese or the parish 
is a miniature mystical body of Christ. This is much more than a 
fine phrase, although the implications may not always come to 
mind in a striking way. Likewise is the Christian family a true 
miniature of the mystical body, properly understood, of course, 
in due proportion to its purpose and its place in the wider society 
of mankind. In this instance, the implications of the concept have 
been given more treatment in recent time, notably, for instance, in 
the series of articles on the Christian family by Dom Joseph Kreut- 
er in ORATE FRATRES. Spiritual directors, furthermore, have been 
calling to the attention of religious communities that they, too, are 
miniatures of the mystical body—with the application made in 
terms of the particular conditions and circumstances of religious 
community life. 


The same point of view is applicable to any other human 
associations or societies, always with an eye to differences arising 





*A lecture on ‘“The Philosophical and Theological Bases of the Liturgical 
Movement,”’ the first of a series of lectures sponsored by the Liturgical Arts 
Society in New York, 1934-35. 
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out of their different purpose and function in life. Certainly is this 
true in a striking way of the national civic society that we call the 
State. It takes but a momentary glance to see that both the totali- 
tarian State and the amorphous mass-rabble aggregate that indi- 
vidualism has made of democracy are quite out of harmony with 
the Christian concept of society as reflected in the mystical body 
of Christ. While the totalitarian State has in principle denied man 
his natural rights, individualism has done the equivalent of this 
by isolating the individual from his fellowmen and destroying all 
effective organic forms within the State. It is the writer’s convic- 
tion that no proper conception of the corporate form of the politi- 
cal state or of the economic order will be developed by anyone who 
has not a fruitful concept and understanding of the mystical body 
of Christ. 


That the supernatural fellowship of souls in Christ should 
be at once the inspiration and the model of Christian social regen- 
eration and reconstruction even in matters economic is no chimeri- 
cal thought nor an idle dream. It has been given expression to by 
none other than the papal author of the classic text of Christian 
reconstruction of the social order. ‘If then the members of the so- 
cial body be thus reformed,”’ says the Quadragesimo anno, ‘‘and 
if the true directive principle of social and economic activity be 
thus reestablished, it will be possible to say, in a sense, of this body 
what the Apostle said of the mystical body of Christ: “The whole 
body being compacted and fitly joined together, by what every 
joint supplieth, according to the operation in the measure of every 
part, maketh increase of the body, unto the edifying of itself in 


> 99 


charity’. 


This is not an accidental mode of speech which Pius XI just 
happened upon, so to say, in the encyclical. Numesous sentences in 
the latter bear out the thought expressed in the words quoted. And 
some fourteen pages later in the same encyclical comes a statement 
that is still more directly to the point: ‘‘All those versed in social 
matters demand a rationalization of economic life which will intro- 
duce sound and true order. But this order, which we ourselves de- 
sire and make every effort to promote, will necessarily be quite 
faulty and imperfect, unless all man’s activities harmoniously unite 
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NATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL SOCIETY 
is to imitate and, as far as is humanly possible, attain the marvelous 
he unity of the divine plan.”’ 

i- It is the writer's hope to develop the above theme in further 
li- articles, but with a definite point in view that takes its rise out of 
th the frequency with which in our day we hear mention again of the 
ly so-called “‘communism of primitive Christianity.” 
- VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 
c- 
i- SREP PSS SPSS SSS GS SSSSSSSS 
10 
ly 
When Christian integrity is viewed as negation, 
id the negation of wrongdoing, how can the result be 
a a otherwise than death? . . . Integrity. If only we under- 
i. | stood more clearly what it means; understood that man 
yy without the supernatural cannot be truly integral, that, 


on the other hand, Christianity is what precisely inte- 


mr grates him, or may integrate him if he will, that it fills 
uA him, his natural self, with life as a room is suddenly 
be filled with light, that it means, in consequence, not a 
ly code but a creative evolution of whose pattern the code 
ed is but the external formulation. Then worship would 
ry be adequately estimated, the due homage to Him from 
ry whom is life; the Mass would occupy tts proper cen- 
rd tral position, the sum of human homage, the chief means 
whereby life is bestowed. Then the churches would be 
built, as they ought to be, for the Mass, and the Ite Mis- 
st sa est would be, not the end of a spectacle at which one 
in has assisted, but the beginning of a day which one is to 
nd live. Then the door of the church would no longer 
nt stand for the be-cushioned tranquility of escapism, the 
ial somnolence, the unreality, of a religion separated from 
- life —GERALD VANN, O.P., in The Month, December, 
1935. 








LITURGICAL INSPIRATION OR MUSICAL 
METHODS 


HE main obstacle to any attempt at musical restora- 
tion is undoubtedly the loss of the liturgical spirit in 
Catholic life; and therefore the first remedy to be tried 
out should be the reestablishment of a simple but 
true liturgical life. To propose purely spiritual means 

for the attainment of musical objectives may seem strange. One 
may feel that it is a daring challenge to present such a spiritual 
psychology, especially since the latter enters the field of education, 
or re-education. We believe today exclusively in tests, measure- 
ments, and methods, denying to the soul the inalienable right to 
be the principle of all activity. Catholic education or social action 
did not originate this materialistic conception of human learning; 
but perhaps Catholic leadership has not been able to avoid slipping 
into the dangerous rut. We say dangerous, because it is brilliantly 
illustrated by the claims of modern pedagogy of dispelling all mys- 
tery; whereas we know that there is a mystery, in the impenetrable 
operations of the soul itself. True education must respect the pres- 
ence of this mystery, else it will be untrue to its function. 

This is the fundamental principle on which rests the philos- 
ophy of Catholic education; and this educational principle must be 
kept in mind if we are to achieve a restoration of liturgical music. 
We, too, partly because of unawareness, partly because of our too 
submissive attitude towards the standards of secular education, have 
gradually introduced into the field of musical education that very 
materialistic tendency which can never lead to any art. 

No sooner does a pioneer begin the reform of sacred music in 
his own sphere of activity, than he looks for a method, a method 
so modern, so up-to-date, so well constructed, that it cannot fail. 
But it is demanding altogether too much of any method to achieve 
that which no method can accomplish. Method is the clear pre- 
sentation and the systematic application of technical means calcu- 
lated to foster appreciation of a special objective, in this case, of 
music; and a method is good in the measure that it provides for and 
leads to inspiration. It is the privilege of the soul to apprehend in- 
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INSPIRATION OF CHURCH MUSIC 


spiration directly, the function of the method being only to make 
the approach easier and the contact more permanent. The first step 
in practical restoration is to emphasize inspiration over against 
method: we must rediscover the inspiration of the chant before 
attempting to apply a method, however excellent it may be. This 
statement will arouse some surprise, perhaps even opposition. For 
a few years we ourselves were fascinated by the sweeping claims of 
methods and ‘‘science.’’ Since then we have returned to a more 
objective evaluation of these factors. But we are still able to sympa- 
thize with those who are skeptical about the sovereign power of a 
free inspiration, and who put their trust in the mechanical security 
offered by the processes of scientific learning. We do not wish to 
underrate the value of methodical approach; but we do contend 
that it must be subservient to the rights of inspiration. Methods 
are not of primary concern; more important by far are the inspira- 
tional findings of the chant. Should this doctrine of ours mean a 
reversal of inveterate opinion on the part of our readers, we trust 
that they will even then be generous enough to accept it. Complete 
conviction will of course come only as the result of adequate ex- 
perience in the doctrine’s application. 


What is the inspiration of sacred chant of which we have 
spoken? That which has made it a worthy musical medium of ex- 
pression, namely, the sacred liturgy. The chant testifies to a philos- 
ophy of music, which, at the time it originated and developed, was 
most natural; today it is foreign to our current concept of art. 
Contemporary music is, as a whole, the expression of integrated 
individualism; and composers tend—and have done so for the past 
century—to express themselves more and more independently of 
universal human experience. In its own progress—this cannot be 
denied—music has reached the senile sterility of outrageous indi- 
vidualism. Sons of romanticism, we seek in music the reflection of 
ourselves rather than something beyond our own experience, rather 
than the reaching out after a supreme objective, the universal ex- 
pression of God and Life. 


And so we have been drawn from a morbid sentimentality 
into a ruthless materialism. Between the chant and our outlook on 
music, there is a gap which can be filled by faith alone—we mean 
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the full realization of that which has inspired the Church herself. 
In the whole history of music, the chant is a unique phenomenon 
of submission to an end superior to music itself. At no time did 
chant undergo a purely musical evolution. In its birth and in its 
development, it sprang from the liturgical life, as a supreme ut- 
terance of the latter. Liturgy and chant are so interwoven that one 
could not be conceived of as separated from the other. This is the 
supreme achievement of inspiration, that music submits its own 
growth entirely to the development of the liturgical life. No matter 
what the original ‘‘influences’’ during the infancy of the chant may 
have been, no matter how the Gregorian musical sytem evolved, no 
matter even what temporary decline or local deviations were in- 
flicted upon it, from its inception to its decay, the chant embodied 
the highest expression of the liturgy through the ages of its glory. 
Viewed from this angle it has no equal in the evolution of musical 
art. One need recall only such simple melodic designs as the preface 
(among many others) offers, to realize how inimitable is its in- 
genuity. We may never know the originator of the “formula’’; he 
may have been an obscure rural priest. But no master, even since 
the great Renaissance, ever devised so compact, so direct, so true a 
motive of divine thanksgiving. And how it “‘sounds,”’ even after 
five centuries of the most daring harmonic experiments! 


And so the chant, as a musical system, is indifferent even to 
the origin of the individual melody; it does not fear often to repeat 
itself, since it knows how to make the repetition serve its own pur- 
pose. Though we have reached a very high degree in the technique 
of form, chant dwells rather on the variation of accepted formulas. 
These are so intensely the true expression of their object that their 
constant repetition increases their effectiveness. The chant is the 
vastest musical and corporate expression ever undertaken in the 
originality of musical formulas presented through infinite varia- 
tions. In this field it has no competitor. Once we open our ear, or 
rather, an unprejudiced heart, to its strains, it acts irresistibly and 
is never surpassed in the adequateness with which it expresses the 
liturgical life. 

A rereading of the first paragraph of the Motu proprio will 
discover to us the juridical proclamation of this artistic reality. We 
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are rlOW in a position to realize the specific nature of the chant. It 
is music; indeed it is! with the earmarks of a system completely 
developed. It is great music, for it has given birth to the most lofty 
songs which man has ever uttered in praise of God. But it is the 
greatest sacred music because its motives and its forms were born of 
liturgical experience. And finding therein its own inspiration, it 
became the most accomplished agent of musical expression in the 
service of the Church. 


If we thus understand the nature of the chant, we shall not 
find it hard to agree with the pronouncement of Pius X, that “‘it 
is a supreme model”’ and that “‘no liturgical function can ever lose 
anything for being exclusively Gregorian.’’ Too often have we un- 
earthed doubtful witnesses to bolster up the reputation of the 
chant; and one can only be skeptical when the shadows of Gounod 
and Mozart are evoked to give it praise. Most certainly did Gounod 
know (if he knew at all) only of a mutilated corpse called Medici 
Edition, and Mozart could hardly have had more than a bowing 
acquaintance with the music that liberalism has always ignored. 
We do not need the testimony even of the masters to vindicate our 
chant. Genius stands as its own witness; and the chant is supreme 
because it is what it is. No true musician, if his taste is unbiased, 
will find a problem in confronting the chant with all the master- 
pieces which the later evolution of music has produced. It is not 
meant to be a symphony, though symphony owes much more to 
chant than its pride will ever admit. And when compared to the 
ever expanding stream of polyphony, vocal or orchestral, instru- 
mental or operatic, the chant retains its sacred supremacy as the 
unparalleled utterance of divine life. The masters went farther in 
their experiments; but they could never reach deeper; in fact, they 
never will. For the chant comes from the very depths of the 
Church’s own life. Call it inspiration, mysticism, spiritual force: 
it is all one. In practice, let us say that in the field of musical ex- 
perience chant represents perfection of union between a sensible 
medium and a spiritual objective. 


If we have dwelled on the nature of the chant at some length, 
it was in order that the importance of inspiration be recognized 
and valued properly. Our affirmation that the first remedy of our 
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general situation in regard to sacred music is a return to a true litur- 
gical life should then surprise no one. One thing is evident: we 
must first appreciate the nature of liturgy before we can succeed in 
restoring the practice of the chant. If, as we have proved, our 
beautiful chant finds its own inspiration in the stream of liturgi- 
cal life, we must needs go back to the channel in which alone the 
chant will be understood. The chant can never be the medium of 
an unliturgical Catholic life. It is most certainly of no avail to con- 
tinue imposing the appreciation of a form of music upon persons 
whose spiritual lives are divorced from the very inspiration of that 
music, and for whom therefore a true understanding of that music 
is morally impossible. 


Looked upon as an agent of liturgical life, the chant has a 
twofold function: it accompanies action or it invites to contem- 
plation. It is first of all the most valuable witness to the part which 
the people take in the holy mysteries; as such it finds expression 
both in the most simple as well as the most lyric forms. It is also 
a powerful means to promote within souls that attitude of grateful 
praise which is the prime characteristic of the spiritual current is- 
suing from the liturgical celebration. How fundamental such a con- 
tinous influence may become will be evident to all. As a matter of 
fact, a universal survey would show that wherever there was a 
virile attempt to restore the liturgy of mother Church among the 
people as a living basis of Christian life, there also, notwithstand- 
ing ordinary obstacles, the chant came into its own, under proper 
leadership. But unfortunately, the chant has usually met with in- 
veterate prejudices. Though due credit must be given to sporadic 
efforts which have introduced the chant with a certain amount of 
success despite a lack of liturgical appreciation, this was always 
exceptional. And even in such cases the chant betrays a certain 
stiffness, a certain formality which can hardly be described; it 
seems to express coercion rather than freedom of spirit. 


Therefore, the most important factors in the musical restora- 
tion are not those which we usually have in mind. Of course, music 
courses, choir directors, musicians and singers of various kinds are 
the musical agents; but even their thorough preparation and their 
willingness will be sterile for the greater part, so long as a more 
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vital agent does not appear on the scene. They all can sing or play; 
they cannot possibly introduce the fundamentally necessary inspira- 
tion of the liturgy. This is the mission and the exclusive privilege 
of the priest and of those who partake of his vocation in some 
capacity or other. To him by divine ordinance belongs the com- 
mission and the power to create that atmosphere from which the 
chant once had its origin. And therefore the priest is the main fac- 
tor in the musical restoration, though he may be the poorest in 
practical knowledge of music. Should he do his share—and how 
very much this implies!—not only will the singers appreciate the 
beauty of Gregorian art, but he himself will suffer much less from 
the want of proper co-workers in the musical functions. In ac- 
cordance with the above-enunciated principle of ‘‘inspiration,’’ we 
would suggest that he lament less the lack of musical opportunities 
in his congregations (we all know by now how thoroughly bad 
musical culture is among Catholics); also that he does not dwell 
too much on the commands of the Church as regards the restora- 
tion of correct music, because experience proves that this has little 
if any effect. Let him rather strive to lay the foundations of the 
religious structure which the chant absolutely needs in order to fit 
into our services, and which alone will permit it to be appreciated. 
It is up to the priest to recreate in our own times the atmosphere 
which, long ago, made the chant so modern. It does not enter into 
the scope of this study to show how a program for the liturgical 
restoration in a parish church could be put into effect. We only 
remind the zealous pastors of souls that it is a much simpler mat- 
ter than might appear at first sight. There is no call for the celebra- 
tion of the liturgy with the ceremonial display which only privi- 
leged monasteries or cathedrals can command. Our problem is a 
practical one. Its solution lies in transforming existing services into 
a living experience for the people. It is the soul of the liturgy that 
one should be after in connection with the chant: to make of the 
High Mass once again the complete, the soul-stirring, the conse- 
crating religious experience, in which priest and flock are united in 
prayer and offering, to make the High Mass the “‘source of the true 
Christian spirit’’ that will be lived during the succeeding week— 
that is the objective to be attained. If a priest should be successful 
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in this, the time will come when the pepole will find no more 
natural and adequate expression for their religious experience than 
the old chant. Such a transformation is possible among the ranches 
of Montana as well as in the metropolitan centers of the East. The 
difference will be only one of degree. But gradually, from one end 
of the land to the other, will this Catholic soul, now so much lost 
in our prayer-life, be revived; there will be one “‘sentiment’’ as 
there will be one authentic ‘“‘musical medium.’ And no one will 
any longer want to hear those degraded or undignified masses 
which are no music at all, even when they wear a liturgical over- 
coat, 1.e., when they have received the stamp of approval as con- 
forming to the letter of Church music laws. 


The priest has collaborators, especially the religious com- 
munities of men and women who have the mission of educating 
Catholic youth. On them, therefore, rests a practical responsibility. 
It is certainly an edifying fact that American communities have 
surpassed those of all other countries in complying generously with 
the wishes of the Holy See. For years they have made every effort 
to acquaint themselves with this new, musical feature of education 
by attending music courses and experimenting informally in their 
schools. Sisters in particular have been sacrificing pioneers when 
the chant was very unpopular. And though, as had to be expected, 
their efforts have been wanting in united concert and have often 
lacked the foundation of practical experience, they have saved the 
cause for us, and have at long last aroused a more universal atten- 
tion to the claims of true sacred music. Then why have the results 
been so meagre? One may express justifiable wonder that so many 
years after the establishment of a powerful educational system, the 
latter has not as yet been able to produce a single generation of 
Catholic people who respond to the call of the Church. Today as 
yesterday, Catholics do not sing, and do not care to sing, particu- 
larly not in the Gregorian manner. Many causes may be given for 
this state of affairs, for which the Sisters are not accountable. How- 
ever, we are forced to admit that there has been no proportion be- 
tween their efforts and their success, even with the young people 
over whom they have charge. The reason is because these efforts 
have been wanting in proper inspiration. They will teach the chant 
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much more successfully when they will live a more positive liturgi- 
cal life. We do not want to turn well-established communities into 
model Benedictine monasteries; but we know it possible to estab- 
lish the spiritual life of any community on the rock of liturgy 
(which, by the way, is the rock of Peter), while keeping intact 
the characteristic content of particular rules and much loved tradi- 
tions. That it can be done is evidenced by the fact that it has been 
done in a number of instances we know of—and very success- 
fully too. The influence of the teaching communities in the restora- 
tion of the chant would increase to an unsuspected extent if they 
would, according to local circumstances, foster in their convents a 
genuine community life, inspired by and based on the sacred life 
of the liturgy. The exemplification of an ardent liturgical spirit in 
their own lives would do far more than all methods and courses; 
because it shares that power of “‘inspiration’’ from which the chant 
was born, an inspiration which no one—we would make a chal- 
lenge on that point—can resist once he or she has openmindedly 
come in contact with it. And for the same reason, teaching the 
chant which one has been living from day to day becomes a much 
easier matter; it then “‘sounds’’ right, through the voice and the 
heart of the teacher. 


The ‘‘inspirational’’ character of the chant and the importance 
of liturgical life for the restoration of sacred music will not, how- 
ever, lead us to underestimate methods and ‘“‘science.’’ Far from it. 
Their consideration shall come in due time; we merely intended to 
place first things first. This was all the more important because it 
has become evident that few of us have realized, at least in a prac- 
tical manner, the necessity of the liturgical restoration as the foun- 
dation of the musical reform. By way of concluding this article, 
we may perhaps venture a few summary suggestions, in line with 
what we have said above: 


1. The restoration of the chant is possible only if the priest 
assumes the mission, with faith and courage, of re-educating his 
flock to an active participation in the divine services. To that end, 
let the High Mass become again, even at the cost of a persevering 
effort, the religious experience and inspiration of the week for the 
parish. In order that he may attain his objectives, it is important 
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that the priest teach the faithful both how to act their part in the 
Mass, and while acting, how to pray. We would furthermore sug- 
gest the reestablishment of Vespers on feast days, and the clear and 
emphatic exposition of the characteristic spirit of the respective 
liturgical seasons, so that both action and prayer will find a new 
incentive and will arouse a renewed interest. 


2. The liturgical restoration of the parish will be greatly fur- 
thered if Sisters are spiritually prepared at their respective mother- 
houses, and know how to base their mission as teachers on the 
permanent foundation of the sacred liturgy; if they themselves, as 
a part of the mystical body of the parish, and notwithstanding the 
particular customs of their rules, share intimately the liturgical life 
of the parish, or at least that of their pupils; if their actions are 
consistently modelled after the Christian ideals presented by the 
liturgy. 

In these two suggestions, there is not a single word about 
music. But translated into practice, they will put music into the 
hearts of the faithful. It will then need only the spark of chant 
to burst forth and ring true. 

ERMIN VITRY, O.S.B. 

O'Fallon, Mo. 
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DO WE KNOW WHAT WE ASK? 


}HERE are some missal prayers whose audacity fairly 
takes one’s breath away if one pauses to ponder their 
real meaning. Take, for instance, that petition just 
before the end of the Canon, where we say: “‘And to 
us sinners, Thy servants, hoping in the multitude of 
Thy mercies, vouchsafe to grant some part and fellowship with 
Thy holy apostles and martyrs . . . into whose company, we be- 
seech Thee, admit us.’’ We petition then, for “‘part and fellow- 
ship with the apostles and martyrs!’’ Can we mean it? Dare we 
ask it? Are we strong enough to bear the answer to our own 
prayers? 

Apostles we must be, if we are to fulfill our part in the mys- 
tical body of Christ. For, just as a human body depends for its 
sustenance and upbuilding upon the activity of its organs, so Christ 
has left to us, His members, the responsibility of sustaining and 
propagating by our efforts His mystical body here on earth. There- 
fore have His living members in all ages been apostles, since all true 
life tends to propagate itself, is irresistibly active in enkindling life 
out of all dead matter with which it comes into contact. And 
therefore has the mystic Christ ever manifested the glorious crea- 
tive life that is His by reason of His Godhead in condescending to 
allow us, His members, the precious privilege of being the points 
of contact between the divine organism and all those souls who are 
groping in the fog of unbelief, of erroneous ideas, or materialism. 
For it is possible that even through us Christ may be enabled to 
strike in some sincere souls that divine spark of life which He came 
on earth to enkindle. 


This aspect of the apostolate is joyous and attractive to every- 
one. We all yearn to participate in it. But let us examine the meta- 
phor that our divine Savior Himself spoke to His apostles. ‘I am 
the true vine; and My Father is the husbandman. Every branch... 
that beareth fruit He will purge it, that it may bring forth more 
fruit.’’ That is to say, just as the vine-dresser wounds the bark and 
strips the vine of its foliage in order to increase its productiveness, 
so the divine Husbandman would wound our souls by suffering; 
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He would strip them of all earthly attachments, so that they might 
bring forth ‘‘more fruit’’ in the vineyard of His mystical body. 
For there are various kinds of apostolates, and that of suffering 
has ever been the necessary concomitant of every step whereby the 
standard of Christ has been advanced. The mission fields, at home 
or in foreign lands, have never produced a harvest except when 
fertilized by the blood of martyrs, whether it be the blood of the 
veins poured out unto physical death, or the less impressive out- 
pouring of that blood which drains the heart of all to which it 
clings, though it may live on untouched to all outward seeming. 


This, then, is what we implicitly bargain for when we ask 
in that prayer of the Canon for “‘part and fellowship with the 
apostles’ and consequently ‘‘with the martyrs.’’ Indeed, we should 
certainly be embarrassed in such eminent society without at least 
the dispositions of our associates, namely, zeal for the kingdom of 
Christ and readiness to propagate His reign even at the expense of 
personal sacrifice. But, having these dispositions, we may boldly 
enter into their ‘‘fellowship,’’ because in the mystical common- 
wealth of the communion of saints, even a spiritual proletarian is 
really a millionaire by reason of the inexhaustible riches which he 
shares. And obtaining “‘part and fellowship” with the apostles not 
only puts us in their society but it also imparts to us their merits 
by reason of our common participation in the divine life of the 
Great Apostle who redeemed the world and who has made us to 
be one with Himself in all things. 


Therefore, while the request we make has frightening impli- 
cations on the one hand, on the other the vast possibilities it offers 
tempts one to the folly of such audacity. Especially is our courage 
strengthened by the termination of the prayer: ‘‘through Christ, 
our Lord.’’ By these few momentous words we shift—so to say— 
the tremendous personal responsibility assumed by our request and, 
accepting the mergence of our own life into Christ’s by a complete 
union of wills, we count on Him for the courage and strength 
and perseverance that make the true apostle. In acknowledging thus 
our infinitesimal strength, we remind Christ that we are His own, 
depending absolutely on Him for the vitality and power to live as 
members of Him whose will it is to be fulfilled in all. 
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DO WE KNOW WHAT WE ASK? 


Shall we, then, take up courage and say this prayer with full 
cognizance of its tremendous import? In no previous age have 
apostles been more sorely needed to carry the ‘‘good tidings” to the 
pagan world with which we daily rub elbows, a world that has 
lost its God and is trying to find Him in false philosophies and 
the pursuit of pleasure. To be apostles in such a world means, first 
and foremost, to give our own body and soul with the mystical 
Christ in the perpetual Sacrifice and hymn of worship voiced by 
the Church on earth together with the choirs of heaven. Secondly, 
we have a vast field of action in our neighbor and especially in the 
youth of today, whose habitual contact with a godless society must 
needs be counteracted by the realization that Christ really lives 
even today in this muddled old world and that intimacy with Him 
in our inmost heart is the greatest boon of our Catholic heritage— 
far greater than the material benefits that we may have to forego 
by reason of the compromise they would exact from us. Then, if 
happily we may have exercised our apostolate unto becoming really 
“fruitful branches,’’ we shall find the courage joyfully to accept 
the “‘purging’’ so that we may “‘bring forth’’ more abundantly. 
And when the “Jn paradisum’’ is sung over our mortal remains, 
and the Church summons the angels and martyrs to conduct us 
into ‘“‘the holy city of Jerusalem,’’ unabashed we may meet the 
welcoming company with our hands full of the fruits we have 
borne “‘through our Lord, Jesus Christ,’ whose greatest desire is 
that we may thus “‘fill up those things that are wanting’’ to His 
own glorious redemptive apostolate. 

SISTER M. CECILIA, O.S.B. 
Chicago, Ill. 





FOR ALL TIMES 


HERE is variety in the diagnoses that are being made 
today of the world’s illness, and, as might be expect- 
ed, in the remedies which are being proposed for it. 
There seems to be, however, almost universal agree- 
ment on the conclusion that the world is sick. One 

wonders whether this recognition of facts may not argue more hope 

for the patient than did all the optimism with which self-named 
social physicians have been insisting through these last centuries 

that she was on the gain. For the indisposition of society is not a 

matter of only a few years’ standing. ‘Five hundred years ago we 

began to die,’’ declares Jacques Maritain; and the evidences of our 
declining vigor are all about us. But it is only now, in the light of 
the overwhelming crises of the last two decades, that practical skep- 
ticism about social progress has become almost universal. Not only 

did banks fail men; principles which were accepted as the very basis 

of the modern social structure broke down. Society is in a critical 

condition and knows it. Liberalism, whose prescriptions she has 
been following for several centuries, stands revealed as a quack. 


What might have been the glorious history of human achieve- 
ment and development since the Renaissance had the material prog- 
ress of these centuries been rightly orientated in the whole life of 
redeemed men, all brought under the headship of Christ, we can 
only dream. Instead, history shows us the effects of a cleavage 
growing up between the interests of man’s soul and body, of an 
abnormal concern for the things of the body and the denial of the 
spiritual in man, of the complete withdrawal of a large part of 
human society from visible membership in the kingdom of God. 
Independence of the Church, independence of Christ, independence 
of God, absolute autonomy—these were the successive claims of 
liberalism. It promised a new freedom, satisfaction of mind and 
sense, fulness of life. Proud human nature accepted willingly the 
principle of the supremacy of reason, discarding the dogmas of 
faith. Weak human nature listened gladly, though perhaps with 
surprise, to a rationalization of pleasure and self-interest as legiti- 
mate ends. There was flattery in the thought that if man but fol- 
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FOR ALL TIMES 


low his selfish dictates, the race would inevitably advance socially 
and politically. The Church was declared outmoded, Christianity 
was discountenanced, and men found it easy to believe that ma- 
terial success was a religious sanction, a badge of the “‘elect.’’ The 
golden age of scientific naturalism was almost at hand, in which 
supermen would live as became supermen. 

This progress of liberalism was not wholly unopposed. Al- 
ways there was the Church, the living Christ, bearing witness 
against it; she, of course, was repudiated, and her claims and teach- 
ings disallowed. Outside the Church were many who warned from 
time to time that man’s spirit could never abide the living death of 
materialism. Too often, however, they compromised, protesting 
against the modernist’s stultification of the intellect, but disavow- 
ing the claims of supernatural faith. ““The error of the modern 
world and the modern mind consists in the claim to ensure the 
domination of nature by reason while at the same time refusing 
the domination of reason by supernature.’” 


For the cure of society’s malady radicals maintain that severest 
measures must be used: temporal, man-made institutions, social, 
economic, and politic, have brought about the evils, and these in- 
stitutions must go. Conservatives cry out that there is no hope for 
man but in the preservation of the existing social, economic, and 
political structures. There is here, however, only the most super- 
ficial opposition; on the real fundamental issue these antagonists 
agree: both make the basic error of assuming that the temporal 
affairs of men can be settled apart from any consideration of etern- 
ity, that the individual and social life of man here on earth can be 
happily ordered without regard to his immortality, that the fulness 
of human life can be achieved apart from Him who is the head of 
our race, the incarnate Son of God. In reality, for man, possessed 
of an immortal soul, and called to participation in the eternal life 
of God, there is not and cannot be a satisfactory life on earth apart 
from incorporation in Christ, the God-Man. In Him, eternity and 
time, omnipotence and weakness, the infinite and the finite meet. 
“The Invisible, Eternal, and Incorruptible took unto Himself a 





*Jacques Maritain, The Things That Are Not Caesar’s (New York, 1931), 
p. xxv. 
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visible, temporal and corruptible substance; not that strength 
might be weakened in infirmity, but that infirmity might attain 
unto incorruptible strength.’” 


There is no least moment of time which is not His by right. 
For “‘He is timeless, the artificer of the ages, of no age but before all 
ages, the judge of the ages.’ Secularism would make the life of 
men in time independent of Him to whom all ages belong. The 
saving mysteries of Christ were wrought each in a particular time 
—His incarnation, sufferings and death, glorious resurrection and 
ascension—but their essence is eternal. We in our time, whatever 
age it may be, can lay hold on the eternal realities of Christ’s mys- 
teries and find in them the only source of the perfect realization 
of human life. It is not to be expected that the externals of civili- 
zation remain ever the same. Just as the individual should advance 
in learning from year to year, so should the human race from age 
to age. There is no one age essentially adapted more than another 
to give temporal expression to the eternal realities of Christ’s mys- 
teries. The kingdom of God is not dependent upon a monarchial 
or a democratic, an agricultural or an urban civilization. It is a 
grievous error to forget the eternal for the temporal; it is an error 
also to consider the eternal as linked supereminently with any one 
period of time prior to the end of the world when the final nuptials 
of the Church with her Spouse will be realized. To hold that 
a given period, e.g., the Middle Ages, marked the perfection of 
possible Christian achievement and that our present hope lies in a 
return to medieval culture is, according to Maritain, ‘‘rejecting the 
world instead of assimilating it.’’ And the work of the Church is 
to bring all things, including all time, under the headship of Christ. 
No true human development is foreign to her; she can flourish in 
every age, for she contains within herself the Principle of Life. 


But the ages can flourish only as they are integrated in the 
kingdom of God. From the Middle Ages until now there has not 
been a united endeavor on the part of civilized nations to anchor 
the ephemeral elements of the culture of their age in the eternal 





*St. Leo the Great, Sermones, Migne, P. L., 54, 393. 
*St. Augustine, Sermo 127, Migne, P. L., 39, 1996. 
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realities of Christ. Hence there has been no enduring culture pro- 
duced since that time. If the Industrial Age has been so disastrous in 
its effects on human society, this is not because machines and indus- 
trial development in themselves are evil. It is because this temporal 
achievement of mechanical progress has from the first been alienated 
from its right relation to eternity. And man, despite any teachings 
and exhortations and impulsions however strong, resists and must 
resist any culture or civilization which has its roots only in what 
is temporal. The enduring realities in man cannot find fixity in any 
culture which is solely of and in time. Revolutions, spiritual and 
physical, are the inevitable expression of man’s necessary dissatis- 
faction with any attempts to set temporal boundaries to his destiny 
and material limitations to his desires. 









































Ever since the disruption of medieval civilization, in which 
temporalities were rightly integrated in eternal Truth, there have 
been revolutions. Man has been vastly dissatisfied with his own 
condition. One revolution has followed another: political, indus- 
trial, social, economic. The leaders have called themselves radicals. 
But they weren't. They did not touch the roots of the issue. They 
ignored the roots or denied them. They merely insisted on changing 
the superficialities—for anything which does not find its basis in 
eternity is superficial in the life of immortal man. The revolution 
needed is at once far more radical and far more peaceable. Its ob- 
jectives will be not the destruction of existing temporal institutions, 
but the more complete reestablishment of human society under the 
headship of Christ. This change is radical, for it affects man in his 
innermost being; it is peaceable, for it is wrought by the Holy 
Ghost, the Spirit of Peace. There can be no compromise. For an 
age, as for a person, it is true that “‘he that loseth his life shall 
find it.’ Only when peoples and nations willingly subordinate 
their temporal development to the eternal interests of the kingdom 
of God, the Catholic Church, can they hope to attain real progress 
even in temporals. 

The Church, the mystical Christ, divine and human, is truly 
catholic. Not only is she for every age and every nation; but for 
each age and nation, as for each individual, she, and she alone, pos- 
sesses the means by which fulness of life can be realized. Throug’? 
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the sublime action of the sacred liturgy, her life work, she not only 
instructs and directs man for his life in time, but she actually capac- 
itates him for a successful human life, whatever the peculiar char- 
acter of the age in which he lives. ‘“The liturgy is free from error 
not only as to dogma and morals. It is also correct in its specific 
nature as cult. In essential characteristics and in general orienta- 
tion, it is classically correct for all times. In the concrete form 
which it assumes in any given period, moreover, the liturgy as such 
always answers to the religious needs of that period. For the liturgy 
corresponds to the designs of revelation, to the nature of God, to 
the nature of man and of human society.’” 

For nineteen centuries the Church has withstood the mortal 
diseases to which every other institution has succumbed. Now when 
other institutions are collapsing before one or another of the so- 
cial plagues which besiege us today, the Church is in rugged health. 
Serene, joyous, vigorous, she strides forth to her glorious work 
each day, and each night rejoices in the victories of the day. With 
their own limited vision of life and youth, some think she is in a 
decline; others that she is experiencing the decrepitude of age—she 
who transcends the ages! Some, wiser, know the truth that under- 
lies Macaulay’s words: ‘“‘She was great and respected before the 
Saxon had set foot on Britain, before the Frank had passed the 
Rhine, when Grecian eloquence still flourished at Antioch, when 
idols were still worshipped in the temple of Mecca. And she may 
still exist in undiminished vigor when some traveller from New 
Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast solitude, take his stand on a 
broken arch of London Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s.’” 

Will society today turn to her who has the power to heal 
human ills, individual and social? In the face of five centuries of 
futile searching for fulness of life outside the Church, can society 
persist in the experiment which per se can result orily in its own 
destruction? 

SISTER JANE MARIE, O.P. 


Marywood, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





1Romano Guardini, “‘Ueber die systematische Methode in der Liturgiewis- 
senschaft"’ in Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewissenschaft, Vol. I, p. 99. 


*Ranke’s History of the Popes. 
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mmm) HE December issue of the Social Justice Bulletin con- 
tained a spirited statement of the crisis confronting 
the Church or the Christian world in our day. Last 
fall one of our prominent weeklies contained an article 
that likewise pointed to the crisis that is upon us. The 
writer of this article divided the people into those who are crisis- 
minded and those who are not, and proposed to follow up his 
article with further discussions on the critical situation and on our 
reactions to it. Undoubtedly many of his readers were disappointed 
in the sequel, for somehow the discussions petered out. There are 
indeed many persons who are fully aware of the present crisis and 
are impatiently anxious that something be done about it as quickly 
as possible. Perhaps the main obstacle to action is expressible in 
the question ‘“What can be done about it?’’ Surely it can first of 
all be discussed importune et opportune, and thus kept alive in the 
minds of all Christians. 

The crisis can rightly be labeled, and has in fact been labeled, 
as a clash between Christ and the Antichrist for domination of the 
world—and this without any reference to any approaching end of 
the world. This clash is nothing new. It has existed at all times. 
Every day of the year does Christ remind us of it through the 
voice of the Church in the ordinary Compline exhortation: 
“Brethren, be sober and watch: because your adversary the devil, 
as a roaring lion goeth about seeking whom he may devour; whom 
resist ye strong in faith.” 

How often have we not read these words with their closing 
advice ‘‘whom resist ye strong in faith’’! Yet is it too much to say 
that we have had no strong faith in this matter? How many of us 
have not been inclined to take our cue from a faith-less world and 
to shrug our shoulders at mention of any Satan prowling about in 
this world and sowing destruction! Or if interested at all, many 
a complacent Catholic may have thought such a thing quite proper 
in the early days, but not belonging to our modern times. 

However, the gospel of the third Sunday of Lent gives a pic- 
ture of Christ casting out a devil. And in the extended discussion 
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and instruction that follows, it tells us that when a devil is cast 
out he is liable to come back with seven others who are more 
wicked than himself, so that the last state will be much worse 
than the first. 

In this same gospel Christ tells us: ‘‘He that is not with Me, 
is against Me; and he that gathereth not with Me, scattereth’’— 
words which we have been wont to repeat myriads of times. We, 
of course, accept the truth of these words because of their divine 
authority. But have they been vital to us—to us, who have lived 
in an age of complacent tolerance of all that is not of or with 
Christ, and who have so frequently compromised with this world 
in our own lives? 

How often have we not interpreted the state of not being with 
Christ almost as harmless indifference rather than a positive antag- 
onism! At most we pointed to occasional outbursts by the Free- 
masons or to spasmodic Knownothing or K. K. K. movements as 
inimical, but also considered them all the more as exceptions over 
against the general “‘harmless indifference’ of all that is not with 
Christ. We even congratulated ourselves on the full freedom we 
had for living our lives according to Christian ideals, although the 
cynic might be inclined to say today that just this full freedom 
we enjoyed is our own greatest accuser, by reason of the way in 
which we have used it in being faithful (or not) to Christ in lit- 
tle things! 

Today we are waking up to the fuller meaning of the words 
of Christ. There is no middle way between being positively with 
or positively against Him. And so there is confronting the follower 
of the Master in our world, no longer a harmless indifference, but 
a most violent antagonism. In country after country this antag- 
onism has suddenly taken on organized form and has armed itself 
with the mightiest weapons that this world knows. ~ 

There is no need to mention countries for we are all aware 
of world events. But are we really aware of the crisis in the sense 
of being truly crisis-conscious? In a man who is self-conscious, 
the thought of self dominates so completely that he possesses many 
inhibitions for other things. A man who is sex-conscious is domi- 
nated unto licence by that which is constantly in his mind. If we 
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were really crisis-conscious the thought of the crisis should also 
fill our minds to overflowing, it should force itself upon us at every 
turn, leaving us no rest, it should become the dominant motive in 
the direction of all our actions, of our whole lives. And the crisis 
being what it really is, a basic clash between Christ and Antichrist, 
it should make us Christ-conscious as His loyal members, so that 
we should at once make effective, as our supreme principle in all 
things, to serve only Christ and count all else as dung. 

For that, however, we must slough off our un-Christian in- 
dividualism and become social-minded, above all in our spiritual 
life, since Christ is for us the mystical Christ, eminently a social 
Personality. ‘““Watch ye and pray that ye enter not into tempta- 
tion,’’ He has told us. We have taken these words in an individ- 
ualistic sense, forgetting that we are members of a common fel- 
lowship. But they have also their social significance, and today the 
temptation, the trial, is upon the Church as such, and pressing with 
terrible force upon her agonized body. 


The Church as such never ceased praying and watching. Half 
a century ago the great Leo had pointed to practically every anti- 
Christian development of our day and had laid down the guiding 
principles for the members of Christ in view of the crisis to come. 
The Church was watchful indeed, but unfortunately the Church 
here on earth is conditioned by the human elements that constitute 
the matter of her being. Succeeding pontiffs have echoed and re- 
enforced the call of Leo, but even these have to a great extent, 
if we view Catholics as a whole, been as voices crying in the wil- 
derness. 

The very Church of Christ is in great duress and peril. But if 
we know that God will not let her perish, we also know that there 
are but two means by which she may weather the storm. One of 
these is the whole-hearted apostolic zeal of her children, through 
which God works wonders. The other, in the lack of this zeal, is 
the way of purgation and purification as if by fire. Do the clarion 
calls of the popes mean anything else than that the choice of these 
two has been before men for some generations? Yet how can we 
choose unless we are really crisis-conscious or Christ-conscious? 


V. M. 
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WITH OuR’ Greek Christians exchange greetings on Easter day 
READERS with the following words: “‘Christ is risen’’ and 
the reply: ‘He is truly risen.” This beautiful cus- 
tom has the ring of Christian genuineness; it is, in fact, the very 
message used by the apostles in Jerusalem: ‘““We have seen Christ: 
He is risen!’’ And the Church never tires repeating it in her lit- 
urgy from Easter to Ascension as the spontaneous expression of 
believing and rejoicing. 

Does the belief in the resurrection, especially as celebrated in 
the sacramental Mysteries, make a sufficiently deep impression upon 
us to urge us to adopt the Church’s own language in our everyday 
life? We think not. We are too firmly rooted in our secularist habit 
of suppressing all external manifestations of genuine religious sen- 
timent. ““Good morning!”’ is preferred because it is noncommittal 
and more sober as a greeting. But it is also colorless for a Christian 
on Easter morning. Even ‘‘Happy Easter!”’ has, like ‘Merry 
Christmas!’’ lost much of its specific Christian meaning. 

It is through the liturgy that we know at all about the 
Church’s joy at this time, just as the other ecclesiastical seasons 
also register her varying moods. Certain “‘externals’’ such as the 
color of vestments, chant melodies, the organ, flowers, assist us in 
catching the changing mood and peculiar spirit, but itis primarily 
the liturgical texts and actions themselves which do so. 

Joy begets enthusiasm. If the present season should work any 
immediate change in us it ought to be this: joyfully to shed all 
reserve and restraint in the cause of Christ. Faith is not static, but 
tends to outward manifestation and profession. How could the 
apostles lose their personal, selfish considerations and how could 
their objections to a suffering Savior (and therefore to suffering 
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followers of Him) vanish if not in reaction to the Easter-Pentecost 
mystery? The belief in the risen Savior released unbounded enthu- 
siasm within them and this in turn became the force that broke 
down all opposition to the gospel. Their great missionizing faith 
urged them, after Pentecost, to forget themselves and their natural 
and national ties, to spread the faith and be spent in evangelizing 
all the then known countries. How different was their whole- 
hearted zeal from the halfhearted action of modern Catholics at- 
tending Mass on a day of “‘obligation,”’ fulfilling a minimum pre- 
cept. The comparison is not far-fetched since both apostles and 
present-day Christians live by faith in Christ's death and resur- 
rection, be it as historical witnesses or as liturgical worshippers, or 
both. 


Another instance of Eastertide spontaneity and wholehearted- 
ness is seen in the type of joy which the liturgy generates. An un- 









































reserved surrender to the spirit and influence of the Easter liturgy is 
rewarded by an exuberance of fresh, invigorating joy which has 
nothing in common with that jaded by-product of artificial stimu- 


lation which the world calls joy. The reason why the liturgy is 
the unfailing source of this indispensable human emotion is that 
the liturgy itself consists not merely of externals but contains the 
reality which it symbolizes: it imparts divine grace, the life-prin- 
ciple of rejuvenation. It is not surprising, therefore, that all who 
Participate digne, attente, devote, therein should discover their 
whole being in full resonance with the unceasing, joyous alleluia. 
Not only the initiated, but all who even remotely unite in the 
Church’s Easter festivity will reap this joyous fruit of the Holy 
Spirit. 

This seasonal joy has apologetic value, since Christians who 
are filled with it testify to the world that Christian truths can be 
lived out and still leave room for normal human emotions, that 
the transcendental spiritual force of Christianity does not stifle 
human experience. On the other hand, it is truly embarrassing for 
the Church of Christ, if some individuals have to be driven into 
external observance because they fail to enter wholeheartedly into 
the life of the Church. Such are too self-conscious to help a com- 
mon cause. 
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Easter is a season of restrained joy withal. We cannot forget 
that the latter was bought at the price of death and we cannot close 
our eyes to our own death to the world. 

The apostle of the liturgy also feels this check upon his joy: 
so long as countless Christians are suspicious of the word liturgy 
and ignorant of the source of Christ-life, so long must he work, 
“rejoicing in hope.’’ The word of Christ, spoken on Good Shep- 
herd Sunday (second after Easter), is true even today: “I know 
Mine and Mine know Me. . . . And other sheep I have which are 
not of this fold: them also I must bring.” 

* 

The League of the Divine Office is moving on. Space does 
not allow more than a mention of several pertinent facts here: 

1) The set of eight colored pictures, illustrative of the day 
and night Hours of the breviary, can be had from the Liturgical 
Press at fifteen cents per set instead of twenty-five as first an- 
nounced. 

2) To the organizing center of the League conducted by the 
Approved Workmen of Brooklyn (cf. the previous issue, p. 230) 
has been added another: The Campion Propaganda Committee, 
c/o Liturgy and Sociology, 629 Avenue A, New York City. (Will 
Chicago and some city on the West coast follow next?) 

3) The laymen’s ordinal is now available in mimeographed 
form, 1.e., the first instalment, containing general abbreviations, 
and the months of April, May and part of June. This can be had 
from the Liturgical Press for four or five cents in stamps. Two 
later instalments will cover the remaining months of the present 
Church year. After that, the ordinal will be published annually in 
a handy printed form. 

4) In the editorial group of ORATE FRATRES the suggestion 
for the formation of the League originated with the Rev. William 
Busch of the St. Paul Seminary. 

A number of prospective members have asked us for what 
intention the Hours should be recited. The members of the League 
should recite the office first of all “in union with that divine in- 
tention with which Christ sang the praises of God here on earth.” 
In other words, the first intention should be the intention of the 
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Church in her official recitation of the breviary. In general, the 
sentire cum Ecclesia (being of one mind with the Church, the bride 
of Christ) should be basic. The members should also pray with the 
special intention of sharing their own personal merits that are de- 
rived from this prayer with all the other members of the League 
(and sharing in the merits of all the others). Thus they will give 
living expression to the doctrine of the communion of saints, the 
spiritual solidarity of membership in the mystical body of Christ. 
They should moreover make the special intention of the liturgical 
apostolate their own: 1.e., “that the true Christian spirit may again 


flourish among the faithful in every way’’—‘‘that Christ may be 
formed in all’’—‘‘that all may be brought under the headship of 
Christ.”’ 


The members of the League will be included in the monthly 
Solemn High Mass that is offered up by the monastic community 
at St. John’s Abbey for the intention of the liturgical apostolate. 


Finally, to avoid the possibility of any misunderstanding, 
we wish to repeat that all that is necessary for joining the League 
of the Divine Office is to accept the duties of membership as regards 
the recitation of the Hours, and to be inscribed on the records of 
the League that are kept by the Liturgical Press. The members of 
a chapter should organize among themselves before inscribing, as 
the Liturgical Press is not undertaking the formation of chapters, 
and they should manage the rotation of the day Hours assign- 
ments themselves. Associate members may join by sending their 
names to the Liturgical Press for inscription. 


* 


We are happy to announce that the first edition of Dom Vir- 
gil Michel’s Life in Christ was sold out and that a second edition 
of six hundred copies (also in mimeographed form) has recently 
been published. The book, which is Volume IV of the Advanced 
Series of the Christ-Life Series in Religion, can now be had at 
$2.00 per individual copy, instead of the former price of $2.25. 
Work is constantly progressing, slowly but surely, on the first two 
books of this same Advanced Series, The Life of Christ and Christ 
in the Church. 
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Our Associate Editor, the Rev. Richard E. Power, whose 
clean-cut, well thought out, and provocative articles on the Mass 
will be remembered by our older readers, has been an invalid for 
many years. About a year ago he found it necessary to go to a sana- 
torium (Holy Cross Sanatorium, New Mexico). For some years he 
has been unable to write, much as he desired to do so. We recom- 
mend his speedy regaining of health and strength to the prayers 
of our readers. 

° 


SACRED ART FOR EVERYONE 


All art exemplifies the sacramental principle in so far as it is 
a sensible manifestation of ideas and ideals, of aspirations and senti- 
ments that are in themselves supra-sensible. But liturgical art al- 
ways exemplifies the sacramental principle on the supernatural level. 
It always expresses in some degree that which is the essence of the 
Church’s liturgy. It portrays in some way the divine saving action 
of God as reaching into the soul of man in the sacred Mysteries of 
the Church, in order to lift man into a sharing of the life of God. 
Therein we can see the sublimity of liturgical art, its high eminence 
above all other art. 

But this liturgical art itself divides into two very distinct 
classes, which we may call liturgical art by inspiration and pur- 
pose, and liturgical art in action. The latter is liturgical art par 
excellence, and it is had only in the very enactment of the sacred 
liturgical Mysteries, in the actual performance of sacramental life. 

This integral aspect of liturgical art is forgotten by two classes 
of men: (1) those who emphasize exclusively the external aspects 
of the liturgy, and to whom the term liturgical should really apply 
in no wise; and (2) those who very properly stress the preponder- 
ant internal, divine character of the liturgy, but who minimize or 
neglect the etxernals. 

The first class possibly labors under a total misconception of 
what true liturgy is. The second class may result from a misunder- 
standing of the integral nature of liturgical art and of the sacra- 
mental principle, composed as these are of an inner as well as an 
outer element, a divine and a human, a spiritual and a corporeal. 
Perhaps the failure to understand this integral nature of liturgical 
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art is coupled with the failure to realize that all liturgy is really art 
in action, truly living art, an art, furthermore, in which every man 
has the privilege and duty of being artist. 

This is certainly true of the priest in the act of celebrating 
the great mystery of Christ’s redemption, the Mass. But it is just 
as true proportionately of all those who are participating in the 
liturgical Mystery, who are taking their proper part as active co- 
offerers with the priest. All of these have external gestures to per- 
form and external postures to assume that not only accord with 
the sacred action in which they are participating, and that are not 
only external manifestations of the internal divine action, but that 
are an actual realization, by each one in his own degree, of the 
divine action which is the common action of the mystical body, of 
Christ in intimate union with His members. 

Thereby hangs a tale. If the liturgy in action is living art of 
the highest kind, as it truly is, then no element of it is negligible, 
not even the slightest word, gesture or posture; then every negli- 
gent gesture or posture on the part of priest or faithful is defile- 
ment of something not only sacred but also divine. 

How meaningful is not the rubric that enjoins the “digne, 
attente, et devote’’! 





° 
THE DIVINE PURGE 


The past years have seen several “‘purges’’ by various totali- 
tarian governments. The latter are aiming above all at compact 
unity; and where elements in the social body dissent, or actually 
threaten that unity, what more natural according to totalitarian 
principles than to root out the discordant elements ruthlessly? 

The kingdom of heaven also aims above all at unity, and at 
assimilation of all its members to the mind of Christ. But the king- 
dom of heaven, while based on divine power, is nevertheless su- 
premely surcharged with a charity that likewise is divine. Hence 
the long-suffering of the God who is love in the face of discordant 
elements, of the disloyal, aye, even of the traitors within His 
kingdom. 

Yet even here patience comes to an end. For pearls are not to 
be thrown to the swine. And when either lukewarmness or ob- 
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duracy is such that the appealing patience of love sees no more 
likelihood of attaining its desire through conversion of will, then 
too there is a purge within the kingdom of God—but a purge 
that is executed not with the inhuman ruthlessness of men who 
have forsaken their God, but with the quiet, unobtrusive gesture 
of love that still hopes against hope. 

God cannot but be true to Himself. And Christ has told us 
in unmistakable terms the formula of the divine purge: “If the 
salt lose its savor, wherewith shall it be salted? It is good for 
nothing any more but to be cast out, and to be trodden on by 
men.’’ Now “you are the salt of the earth’’ (Matt. 5, 13). 

When does this salt lost its savor? The answer is found in 
the same gospel passage under another figure: “So let your light 
shine before men, that they may see your good works, and glorify 
your Father who is in heaven.’’ Unless we let our light shine in 
such wise, we are become as the salt that has lost its savor. What 
wonder that the divine purge is going on in the mill of God which 
is said to grind slowly but with terrible certainty! 

Annually there arise speculations about the gains of the Cath- 
olic Church in this country. For a long time it was decried as trea- 
son to hint that there are big losses in our ranks. Nowadays we 
realize the fact only too well. Even when we stress the absolute 
gains of the Church today, we also point out that the absolute 
gain is due to the fact that the number of converts makes up for 
the number of Catholics that have definitely abandoned their faith. 

These losses are most deplorable; but are they not logical once 
we realize the fact that so many of our Catholics have done any- 
thing but let their light shine before the world in the way desired 
by Christ? How many of them have not compromised with indi- 
vidualism, or liberalism, or materialism, until thetr Catholicity 
was neutralized altogether? Under such compromise they could 
not but lose the savor of Christ. It is these who are being cast out 
in the divine purge. On the other hand, can anyone deny that those 
who join the ranks of the Church from without are true salt of the 
earth? So the divine purge is operating slowly but unerringly in 
one direction and with one object in view—that the salt of the 
earth may increase in savor, and that consequently the light of 
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Christianity may shine before the world more effectively unto the 
glory of the Father. 

What more this increase in savor portends only God knows. 
It may be the preparation of the members of Christ for a new era 
of martyrdom in defence of the faith against the forces of evil, or 
it may be a direct preparation for a new campaign of conquest un- 
to the greater increase of the kingdom of God here on earth. What- 
ever it be, the signs of the times are there to warn those who have 
eyes to see; and the duty of each individual is clear. Whatever the 
battle to be waged in the charity of God, we must all work with 
redoubled zeal to strip ourselves ever more earnestly of the old man 
of sin and to put on the armor of Christ. 





re) 
CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY 


We have but recently become acquainted with a quarterly re- 
view published by a group of Anglican High Churchmen in Eng- 
land. It is entitled Christendom and carries the subtitle “‘A Journal 
of Christian Sociology.’’ This is for us but one more bit of evi- 
dence that an influential minority within the Anglican fold are 
putting forth their utmost endeavors towards a reconstruction of 
society in terms of Christian principles. It is from this group that 
such books as The Return of Christendom (1922, now out of 
print) “‘by a Group of Churchmen” derived, which is a symposium 
on the un-Christian character of our society and on the need of 
Christian reconstruction; it is presumably also this group that has 
fostered so effectively the spread of the doctrine of the mystical 
body of Christ within the Anglican communion. We shall here 
give some quotations from ‘Our Purpose”’ as outlined in the cover 
announcements of Christendom: 

‘Christian Sociology’ is a term that has been gaining currency 
in recent years to indicate a systematic attempt to discover and to 
formulate the distinctive outlook of the Christian faith and tra- 
dition upon the many problems which surround the social rela- 
tions of mankind. In past ages such an outlook was universally 
deemed to be a reasonable and indeed inevitable goal of Christian 
endeavour. . 
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“Yet if this effort was demanded in ‘the ages of faith,’ it is 
surely no less imperatively called for in the conditions of to-day, 
when every circumstance betrays the need for a clear and conscious 
resumption by the Church of its prophetic office. Three centuries 
of prodigious technical achievement, undirected by religion and un- 
related to any ethical standards, have increasingly threatened the 
solidarity of the communal life and the autonomy and security of 
the individual. ... 

“Against this hostile environment the Christian community 
is increasingly in revolt. . . . In that revolt the Anglo-Catholic 
movement has had a conspicuous share, and a distinctive one,”’ e.g., 
“‘in its annual Summer School of Sociology. . . . Now, a constituent 
element of the School (is) the League of the Kingdom of God... .” 


The objectives of this League of the Kingdom of God are: 


(1) The insistence on the prophetic Office of the Church, 
and the Kingdom of God as the regulative principle of theology. 

“‘(2) The awakening of Churchmen to the lost social tradi- 
tions of Christendom and the recreation of a Christian sociology 
consonant with the needs of the age. 

‘“‘(3) The restoration of the Eucharist as the central act of 
Christian worship—the Sacrament of fraternity and the embodi- 
ment of Christian values. 

(4) The recognition and enforcement of the Church's social 
discipline on her own members. 

““(5) The winning of those indifferent or hostile to the 
Catholic Faith while standing for justice in the common life, and 
those within the Church who resist the Christian ordering of so- 
ciety. 

‘“*(6) Co-operation with other bodies, religious and secular, 
on occasions when fundamental issues of social righteousness are 
at stake.” 

The list of objectives is preceded by the following general 
statement: ““The League believes that a holy, just, and free so- 
ciety —Christendom—will come first and chiefly through faith and 
thought and sacramental power—personal loyalty to Christ and 
His cause—and that it must express itself in zealous endeavours 
after fellowship in industry, commerce, citizenship and culture.”’ 
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OUR COVER DESIGN 


There is an intimate relation between baptism and the Paschal 
mystery. The objective redemption of mankind, effected by the 
passion, death and resurrection of the Savior, becomes our subjec- 
tive, personal redemption through the agency of this sacrament. 
“For we are buried together with Him by baptism unto death; 
that as Christ is risen from the dead by the glory of the Father, so 
we also may walk in newness of life’’ (Rom. 6, 4). The Resur- 
rection liturgy (on Holy Saturday) is therefore appropriately 
prefaced by the blessing of the font and the administration of 
baptism; and the entire forty days until the feast of the Ascension 
are days of rejoicing at the resurrection of Christ the head, and of 
the baptismal resurrection of the members of His body. Hence the 
cover design for this Paschal season issue depicts a baptismal font. 
The lighted candles on either side symbolize the baptized faithful, 
whom Christ has “‘enlightened”’ through this sacrament. From 
the base of the font issues the stream of “‘living waters’’ (grace), 
the natural habitat for Christ’s ‘‘pisciculi’’ (Tertullian). 





Oo 


LITURGICAL An important article on ‘““The Liturgy and the 
BRIEFS Liturgical Movement’ was contributed to the 
March number of the Ecclesiastical Review by 
Prior Albert Hammenstede, O.S.B., of Maria Laach Abbey in 
Germany, now resident in the United States for the purpose of 
giving liturgical retreats and conferences. In his popular yet schol- 
arly style, Prior Hammenstede insists on the essential purpose of 
the liturgical revival and deprecates the misunderstandings brought 
about by extremists and liturgical faddists who mistake means for 
end. The same issue of the Review contains a number of other 
articles of especial liturgical interest: ‘“The Eucharist in the Abys- 
sinian Church” by the English Jesuit, Herbert Thurston; ““The 
Catholic Choir’’ by Alastair Guinan; a letter by Father Bussard 
suggesting practical means of introducing the missal to a parish; 
and a stimulating study by Rev. L. W. Schrott in which he out- 
lines a plan for the (“‘liturgical’’ celebration of the ““Tre Ore’’ on 
Good Friday. 


If the increasing frequency with which articles on the liturgy 
and liturgical practices are appearing in the more prominent Cath- 
olic periodicals of our country is a reliable index of the general 
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public’s growing interest in the liturgical revival, there is every 
reason for optimism. We mention but a few of the more recent 
articles: Under the general title of ‘‘“Manhattan’s Eastern Catho- 
lics,"’ the Rev. Gerard B. Donnelly, S.J., is contributing a series of 
descriptions of Eastern liturgies to succeeding issues of America. In 
the March 21st issue Rev. John LaFarge, S.J., has an article en- 
titled ‘Popular Devotion in the Eastern Rites,’’ in which he illus- 
trates how these liturgies readily lend themselves to active partici- 
pation on the part of the faithful and have always remained the 
principal source of popular devotion. The preceding number, more- 
over, contains a good example of the effective editorial comment 
which “The Pilgrim’ occasionally delivers in favor of the princi- 
ples of the liturgical renewal. The Commonweal of March 13 
carried a thoughtful analysis of ‘““The Gregorian Esthetic’ by Rev. 
Kenneth Ryan. The author’s thesis is that “‘there is as much sweet- 
ness, tenderness and delicacy in certain of the Gregorian melodies 
as will be found in the whole literature of music, but they are 
never insisted upon to the exclusion of intellectual recollection,”’ 
which latter is the prime characteristic of all truly liturgical music. 
In its March 20th number the Commonweal commemorates the 
silver jubilee of the Pontifical Institute of Sacred Music in Rome 
by a descriptive article on this important school from the pen of 
Rev. Robert E. Brennan. The same periodical recently contained 
two significant communications advocating the wider use of the 
dialog Mass. The editor of the Catholic School Journal, Edward 
A. Fitzpatrick, Ph.D., followed up his frequent editorials on the 
need of teaching the liturgy by a main article on the same subject 
in the April issue of that useful monthly. 


The latest number of Liturgical Arts is devoted almost ex- 
clusively to the Eastern Catholic rites. The number and quality 
of the articles and illustrations make of this issue a real achieve- 
ment. Of particular interest to the student of Oriental liturgies and 
spirituality is the article on ““The Spiritual and Aesthetic Value 
of Icons,’’ by Rev. Ildefonse Dirks, O.S.B., and the helpful an- 
notated ‘‘List of Books, Periodical and Pamphlets Introductory to 
a Study of the Eastern Rites.” » 


The first Lenten pastoral of the new Bishop of Fargo, the 
Most Rev. Aloysius J. Muench, very appropriately deals with the 
holy Sacrifice of the Mass. His Excellency reminds the faithful 
that they are all members of the one mystical body of Christ, and 
that they should therefore actively assist the priest in offering the 
Sacrifice of their Head to the Father; that holy Mass will be a 
source of grace and blessing in the measure that they immolate 
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themselves and all they possess with Christ. He continues: ‘‘It is 
a laudable custom, spreading in our day, to have the Missa recttata 
in order to bring people closer to the altar. The same purpose is 
achieved by observing the practice of community prayers and com- 
munity singing; or by teaching the faithful and especially our 
Catholic youth, how to use the missal.”’ 


oO 


COMMUNICATIONS 


LITURGY IN A SMALL PARISH 


To the Editor:—In my little parish we are trying to do our best to pro- 
mote the sources of the Christ-life. We have the Missa recitata each morn- 
ing, including the Low Mass on Sunday. Our children’s choir furnishes 
all the music for the liturgy, using an exclusive plainchant program. In 
our tiny parochial school, we use Book VIII of the Christ-life Series in the 
upper-room, and Book IV in the lower-room. On Sunday afternoon the 
children sing the Vespers of the Blessed Virgin. On Sundays of Advent 
and Lent, the children sing Mass entirely without organ. . . . 

May you continue the work—the results of which are becoming daily 
more manifest, and give one every reason to be very optimistic! 

Sincerely in Christ, 
(Rev.) PH T. WELLER 





Greenwood, Wis. 





CHANT IN A MISSIONARY COMMUNITY 


To the Editor:—The February Ornate FRaTRES was received some weeks 
ago. We are especially interested in plainchant, and are therefore looking 
forward to the series of articles by Dom Ermin Vitry, O.S.B. To be sure 
that the whole community receives the advantage of their inspiration, the 
articles are read in common. 

Our Society (Society of Catholic Medical Missionaries) is only ten 
years old, and one of the greatest blessings God has granted us is an ap- 
preciation of the chant. When the community was in its infancy, our 
co-founder, a Holy Cross priest, insisted that only plainchant be used at 
all the services. An excellent professor of chant was provided and hours 
and years of toil and struggle for both teacher and pupils ensued. At the 
present time we have three hours practice weekly, and a High Mass every 
Sunday and on all of the principal feasts, totalling about one hundred 
twenty-five High Masses annually. The entire Mass, including gradual 
and versicle (and tract if there be one) is sung according to the Liber 
Usualis and is unaccompanied. Vespers and Compline are also chanted on 
Sundays and feasts. 
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Postulants and novices are introduced to and drilled (I might add, 
mercilessly) in plainchant but very soon cultivate a love for it. We have 
only about twenty-five Sisters here, and practically all are in choir. This 
means that all of our Sisters going out to the missions have a good foun- 
dation in the knowledge of the chant and will be able to teach congrega- 
tional singing to the natives. And as for the missionaries themselves, it 
will deepen their spiritual lives and will provide that intrinsic beauty 
which every human heart craves and which is found in few places out- 
side the Church, especially in foreign mission lands. 

So keep up the good work of promoting plainchant. We hope and 
pray the day will come when it will penetrate every city, town and coun- 
try parish. It may require a tremendous amount of effort, but it is well 
worth it. 

Sincerely yours in J. M. J., 
(SisTER) AGNES MaRIE 

Washington, D. C. 





LITURGY AND THE LAITY 


To the Editor:—In OratTe Fratres of November 30, 1935, the article 
“Nine Years After” encourages us to believe that you may be interested 
to hear of the continued liturgical activities of the Catholic Forum. 
Some of our previous efforts are already known to you and have been 
reported through the pages of your magazine. 

Our program each year calls for five days of recollection. For each 
of these days we assemble at nine o’clock in the morning for Exposition 
of the Blessed Sacrament, continuing through the program of the day to 
Holy Hour at four o’clock in the afternoon. We have our Mass in dialog 
(Latin) and sing all the musical parts of the service in Gregorian and 
without accompaniment. Our next day of recollection will find us pre- 
pared to sing the High Mass “Lux et Origo.” 

Our devotion to this effort and its evident success would indicate 
that it is not beyond the ability of any average lay person or group to 
sing the musical service of the Church acceptably and correctly. We wish 
with all our hearts that we might communicate our love*and enthusiasm 
for the study of the liturgy to all around us. We feel honored and blessed 
for this great privilege we enjoy, and sincerely hope that our effort may 
prove an incentive to others. 

We wish to thank you for past favors and to assure you that we de- 
rive much instruction and inspiration from your magazine. 

Respectfully yours, 
(Mrs.) R. A. Byrne, President 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


LE BREVIAIRE AUX MAINS DES LAICS. By the Abbé Rodolphe Hoor- 
naert. Les Editions de la Vigne, 1 Rue Sainte Claire, Bruges, Belgium. 
1934. Pp. 183. Paper. 

This book presents a concise and convincing plea for the use of the 
breviary by lay-folk in which the author sets forth the values of the brev- 
iary so Clearly and effectively that the clergy also will find their interest 
increased. Thus while the book is offered directly to the laity, it is to be 
recommended highly to priests also for their better appreciation of the 
divine office. 

The author treats of the office as it is related to prayer-life and Chris- 
tian spirituality throughout its entire range, considering it from the view- 
points of vocal prayer, meditation, affective prayer and contemplation. He 
deals with the various difficulties that appear in the use of the breviary and 
disposes of objections that may be offered, and he presents helpful and 
practical suggestions calculated to restore the divine office to its tradi- 
tional place in Catholic prayer-life. 

Inasmuch as interest in the breviary is now growing very apparently 
among the laity, the timeliness of this book is beyond question, and there- 
fore we are pleased to be able to announce that an English translation is 
in preparation. 


W. B. 





THE MYSTICAL BODY OF CHRIST. By Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, Ph.D 
Sheed & Ward, Inc., 35 East Twentieth Street, New York, N. Y. 1935. 
Pp. 404. Cloth, $2.50. 


THE FULLNESS OF CHRIST. By Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen. Second Edition. 
Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind. 1936. Pp. 168. Paper, sixty 
cents. 

Any book on the Mystical Body of Christ is of greatest interest to all 
friends of the liturgical apostolate and in particular to the readers of 
OraTE Fratres, who are constantly looking to the Editors for an honest 
appraisal in these columns. 


A popular and inspirational book on the mystical body of Christ has 
been a long-felt need in the liturgical apostolate, because of the key-po- 
sition of the doctrine of the mystical body in the entire liturgical revival. 
We know of no one better qualified to write such a book than Dr. Sheen, 
whose gift for popular and inspirational exposition is too well known to 
need mention. There are many passages in this latest book of his that show 
the author at his best in this kind of writing: e.g., those of pp. 72ff., 86ff., 
112ff., 134ff., and many others. However, we cannot but voice the keen- 
est disappointment in the book as a whole, when we compare the actual 
result with the possibilities of both author and publisher. Nor should we 
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give expression to such a judgment without presenting some evidence for 
it. Such evidence, we hope, will further the work of improving any future 
editions. 

In the Introduction the author mentions that “matter specially in- 
tended for the theologian will be found in footnotes.” Some of the pages 
contain more footnote material than text, which is always a hindrance to 
the ordinary reader even when he follows advice and skips all the foot- 
notes. But it may well be asked whether an attempt to write a popular 
treatise with interpolated passages for the trained theologian is not fore- 
doomed to failure. Even the theologian may read an inspirational popular 
treatise with benefit to himself, but he will needs find much to balk at in 
any hybrid that is neither fish nor flesh. Future editions of this book 
should either eliminate the footnotes or else relegate them to an appendix. 

But the theologian has much more than this to worry about. Only 
too many passages have so little of the accuracy of expression that the 
theologian must aim at, as to amount to actual misstatements or else in- 
excusable liberties of language. Thus we have the statement that “Christ 
was formal cause of the salvation of men, because He taught as a Prophet. 
He was efficient cause, since He founded a Kingdom of which He remains 
the Head. He was final cause, since the end and purpose of life was sanc- 


* tification and He redeemed as Priest” (p. 31f., footnote). Surely, to men- 


tion but one point, Christ as priestly mediator of redemption and sanctifi- 
cation is not final cause! Similarly after a long quotation from the Summa 
on Christ as head of the mystical body viewed in terms of order, perfec- 
tion, and power, a footnote says: “A similar treatment is to be found on 
Order, Perfection and Power in De Veritate, q. 24, art. 4. The triple in- 
fluence mentioned in the Summa corresponds to the triple office of Christ 
as King, Prophet, and Priest” (p. 79). There is mo such treatment in the 
cited question of De Veritate, and the correspondence to the three-fold 
office of Christ is, to say the least, very farfetched. A similar “corres- 
pondence” seems almost to obsess the author. On three separate occasions 
we are told that “Baptism incorporates us to Christ the King; Confirma- 
tion to Christ the Teacher; and Holy Orders to Christ the King” (sic 
instead of “Priest,” footnote p. 223; cf. also pp. 354 and 395). This is 
astounding, and we can only exclaim with St. Paul: “Is Christ divided?” 


Several times we are told that the pope is the head of the mystical 
body (e.g., pp. 168, 169, 183, 186f.) although it is also stated that “‘the 
Mystical Body is bigger than the Church on earth” (p. 268). The two 
views do not agree. Similar contradictions occur elsewhere, as when three 
phases of the complete life of Christ are enumerated as the earthly life, 
the glorified life, the mystical life, the earthly life ending with the as- 
cension and the glorified beginning there (not with the resurrection). 
Elsewhere we read that Pentecost marks “the final term of the Mysteries 
of the earthly life of Jesus” (p. 112). On p. 148f. a good plea is made 
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for always distinguishing “between the man and his office” when we are 
inclined to criticize the lives of some popes, the human side of whose 
lives belongs to the man and not to the office. Yet on p. 152 we read of 
“the few (i.e., popes) who revealed the human side of their office.” The 
definition of apostolicity has little sense when stated as follows: “All life 
must be apostolic in the sense that it must have an origin or a source” 
(p. 128). 


Some of the above points may be due merely to looseness or careless- 
ness of diction. At all events there are numerous examples of the latter to 
bear out this interpretation. Thus we read, for instance, that “when the 
body is hurt the head feels it . . .” and then regarding Christ: “Using this 
analogy, He (Christ) said that whatever happened to Him as Head would 
happen to His Body” (p. 40). Christ never made mention of this analogy. 
To say that St. Paul “used the analogy of marriage . . . to show the unity 
of Christ and His Church” (p. 58) is turning things quite around as the 
footnote quotation of Eph. 5, 21-32 indicates clearly enough. The state- 
ment that “the Spirit of God animates a man .. . elevating his intellect 
by faith, his will by grace, his heart by devotion, his senses by liturgy, 
his body by sacramentals,” indicates an inexcusable misconception of what 
the liturgy of the Church really is. In a footnote on p. 337 we read of 
Christ that “in the Mass He is no longer the sole Priest.” Christ is certainly 
the sole priest of the New Testament, and therefore of the Mass, wherein 
He posits priestly acts in and through His visible members. Again on 
the cross Christ “offered up His life for all who would one day be in- 
corporated into His Mystical Body” (p. 338); not, then, for all men? 
On p. 397 we read that “the layman shares that priesthood in virtue of 
the second seal, or Confirmation; that is why a layman is empowered in 
case of necessity to administer the first seal, or Baptism”—although even 
non-Christians can administer baptism validly under proper circumstances! 
It is equally loose to say that “Catholic Action, then, in virtue of Con- 
firmation is a lay priesthood” (#bid.); or that “Confirmation is a Sacra- 
ment which makes souls organic with the Mystical Body” (ibid.), for bap- 
tism has already done that; and it is meaningless to say that “Catholic 
Action is organic with the Mystical Body of Christ, and is juridically in- 
corporated into its Apostolic life through the appeal of the Vicar of 
Christ, who subjects the laity to Him through the Bishops” (p. 402f.). 
It is again extremely loose language to say that “the redemption is reci- 
procal,” i.e., between Christ and man, even though an explanation tones 
down the statement (p. 299). Finally, it is more than farfetched to paral- 
lel the birth of the Church with that of the Savior by saying that on 
Pentecost Mary “brings forth the other-born, the Church, and in both 
instances it is the Holy Spirit which renders her fruitful” (p. 323); but 
in this instance the explanation saves nothing: “It was necessary there- 
fore that the Mother of the infant Mystical Christ be there to bestow her 
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loving care on it as thirty-three years before she had watched over the 
infant Christ. Every infant needs a mother’s care, even an infant Church.” 
Yet on Pentecost the mystical Christ became suddenly a full-fledged 
Church Militant! 


Besides these there are many inaccuracies of diction and spelling that 
should be corrected in a second edition. The author speaks indifferently of 
incorporation “to” or “in” or “into” Christ or the Church or the body 
while “the Eucharist con-corporates us ¢o one another.” For many pages 
the Church is spoken of as “it” although we are told in the Introduction 
(p. 4) that now “the Church will present herself to the world, not under 
the impersonal ‘it’ as in the days when she struggled against heresy, but 
as the personal ‘she’ as she was known to Paul, under the title of “The 
Body of Christ’.” Later on both “she” and “it” are used indiscriminately, 
sometimes on the same page; again the mystical body is spoken of as “she” 
by way of exception, and the Spirit of God referred to by a small “it.” 
Other technical errors are: “thou shall” (p. 45); “Coliseum” (p. 104) ; 
“fui” for “qui” (p. 85); “decuntur” for “dicuntur” (p. 85); “de Sym- 
bols” for “De Symbolo” (p. 55); “The Ecclesia” for “De Ecclesia” (p. 
94); “the third life” for “the third idea” (p. 54); “Dugenay-Burke” for 
“Duperray-Burke” (p. 111); “soul” for “Saul” in “transforming .. . a 
hating soul into a loving Paul” (p. 245); “so as in like manner as” (p. 
65); “Pentecost, ten days after His Resurrection,” should of course read 
“after His Ascension” (p. 24), etc. A number of footnote references that 
were checked up also proved to be errors: ¢.g., some non-existing Tho- 
mistic references on pp. 36, 60, 65, etc. Certainly all the references to 
Scripture as well as to St. Thomas must be rechecked accurately in a sec- 
ond edition. 


For the reviewer there was a special disappointment in the spelling. 
Our American firms have in the past “fallen all over themselves” in the 
attempt to smother words with capitals. The English custom has been 
much more sober. In the present book the profuseness of “caps” is only 
equalled by their inconsistent use—a keen disappointment for one who 
had hoped that Sheed & Ward might transplant the English custom to 
our country and bring us to saner ways in that matter. We surely need a 
reform and a leader therein. 


For the two illustrations the author uses, the kidney test tube case 
(p. 203) and the experiment of Timiriazeff (p. 358), the author could 
well have acknowledged his indebtedness to Howard, The Church Which 
Is His Body (pp. 85 and 47). 

If we have gone to such lengths in our review it is only in order to 
do our part towards working for the kind of revised book that is so badly 
needed on the topic. It does seem quite an imposition on their faithful fol- 
lowers for an author and a publisher of such repute to bring out a book 
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that can only be called a paragon of careless and hasty work. Genius is 
said to be nine-tenths effort. We hope most sincerely that in a second edi- 
tion the nine-tenths will be added to the ten per cent that is there, and 
that both author and publisher will in a second edition use extraordinary 
effort to make amends to their admirers for the first. 


The Fullness of Christ contains the radio addresses which the author 
delivered on the Catholic Hour from December, 1934, to April, 1935. It 
deals with the mystical body of Christ, and most of the chapters were 
embodied almost verbatim in the book reviewed above, which is little more 
than an expansion of these lectures with the further addition of the many 
footnotes. The technical aspects of publication are much more satisfactory 
in this readable little volume. The dedication reads in part: “To Mary... 
who didst bring forth the Head of the Church in Bethlehem and His Mys- 


tical Body in Jerusalem”! 
V. M. 





LENT AND THE MASS. By Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P., $.T.D. Benziger 
Bros., 26-28 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 1936. Pp. 153. Cloth. 
This book contains short meditative commentaries on themes taken 

from the Mass texts of each day of Lent. As one should expect when they 

have their inspiration in the texts of the liturgy, the meditations are pious, 
yet anything but sentimental. They will undoubtedly guide the reader to 
better Christian living and to a better praying of the Lenten Masses, even 
though they contain no direct allusions to the daily Sacrifice on whose 
textual background they are based. We regret, therefore, that we could 
not call the attention of our readers to this useful volume earlier, since 
our review copy was received only after the Lenten issue of OraTE Fra- 

TREs had already been published. However it is somewhat of a surprise to 

note the complete absence of the potent spiritual motivation furnished by 

conscious membership in the mystical body of Christ, especially in a book 
from the pen of the translator of Anger and Duperray. The external make- 


up of the volume is exceptionally good. 
V. M. 





MUSIC SECOND YEAR—CHILDREN’S SONG MANUAL. The Catholic 
Education Series. By Justine Ward. Illustrations by Frances Delehanty. The 
Catholic Education Press, 1326 Quincy Street N. E., Washington, D. C. 
1936. Pp. 128. Cloth, sixty-eight cents. 

MUSIC SECOND YEAR-—-TEACHER’S MANUAL. The Catholic Educa- 
tion Series. By Justine Ward. Illustrations by Frances Delehanty. The 
Catholic Education Press, 1326 Quincy Street N. E., Washington, D. C. 
1936. Pp. 224. Cloth, $1.50. 


We have here a completely revised edition of Madame Ward’s second 
year music books for the grades. Not only has the teacher’s manual been 
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entirely revamped and put into new form, but a special song manual for 
the children has now been added. This gives new interest to the course 
and makes it particularly practical and flexible. Many of the difficulties 
encountered in presenting the contents of the first edition have therefore 
been almost entirely eliminatd in this new edition. For this reason, teachers 
need no longer hesitate, as many have heretofore done, in adopting this 
second year course of the Ward system. 

As in the entire series of four books, so also in this second year course 
the chief aim of the author has been to provide a complete course in school 
music for the grades, specifically leading to the proper rendition of Gregor- 
ian chant. In all, there are four complete graded courses in the Ward sys- 
tem. The aim of the first is to train the voice, the ear, and the eye of the 
child, and familiarize him with the elements of musical notation. The sec- 
ond year course then builds upon this fundamental knowledge and aims to 
“give the children a knowledge of modern music without neglecting to 
lay a solid foundation for the liturgical chant of the Church. . . . The 
practice of free rhythm is developed side by side with measured rhythm, 
and both by means of gestures and movements of the body.” The child is 
thus introduced, at any early age, to the very effective art of chironomy, 
so necessary for fluent and artistic singing of the chant of the Church. In 
this new edition of the second course, as in the other volumes, “‘a wealth 
of medieval folksongs is included, many of them in the ancient modali- 
ties, and a considerable repertoire of Gregorian chants, all of which would 
have been inaccessible to the children without this richer rhythmic and 
modal background.” The third and fourth courses continue to advance 
the pupil in the remaining elements of music for the grades, due attention 
always being given to the chant as well as to measured music. 

The Ward system of teaching music no doubt has its enemies as well 
as its friends. The reviewer would venture to say, however, that many are 
opposed to the Ward method because they are not properly equipped to 
teach the subject effectively and accurately. They say that the use of 
numbers instead of notes is a waste of time and that it confuses the child, 
especially when the shift is made from numbers to notes. On the other 
hand, the experience of those who have actually used the Ward method 
for a considerable length of time, and the reviewer is one of them, is that 
if the shift to notes is made at the proper time and in-the proper man- 
ner there will be no confusion at all. The well-trained teacher alone can 
judge in this matter. Then, too, experience teaches that the tone quality 
of the child’s voice as resulting from the Ward method is far superior to 
that resulting from any other method known. 

Madame Ward’s method, therefore, is a great aid toward the realiza- 
tion of the far-reaching ideal of having all Catholic school children render 


the chant of the Church artistically. 
U. T. G. 
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The following books were recently sent to the Liturgical Press. A 
short description is given of those works of which more detailed reviews 
in a later issue are not being contemplated. 


ABBAYE DU MONT CESAR, Louvain, Belgium: Les Origines de l’ Avent. 
By A. F. Nogues. 1936. Brochure, 20 pp. Belgas, .75. Participation 
active a la Messe. By Dom Augustin Francois, O.S.B. 1935. Pp. 252. 
Paper, 3 belgas. La Vie Eucharistique de l’Eglise. Cours et Conférences 
des Semaines liturgiques. Tome XII. Liége, 1934. Pp. 240. Paper, 4 belgas. 


BENZIGER BROS., 26-28 Park Place, New York, N. Y.: Lent and the Mass. 
By Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P., §.T.D. 1936. Pp. 153. Cloth. 

THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., 524-544 North Milwaukee Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.: Church Property and Its Management. By Horace A. From- 
melt, E.E., M.A. 1936. xiv-381 pp. Cloth, $3.00. 

THE DOLPHIN PRESS, 1722 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.: The Church 
Edifice and Its Appointments. By Rev. Harold E. Collins, Ph.D. 1936. 
xxii-192 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 

HARPER & BROS., 49 East Thirty-third Street, New York, N. Y.: Church 
Community and State: A World Issue. By J. H. Oldham. 1936. Pp. 47. 
Paper, thirty-five cents. 

B. HERDER BOOK CO., 15 and 17 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo.: Der 
Priester beim heiligen Opfer. By Dom Eugene Vandeur, O.S.B. 1936. 
xv-152 pp. Cloth, seventy-five cents. 

DAS INNERE LEBEN VERLAG, Oranienburg, Waldstrasse 36, Germany: 
Der gregorianische Choral in Wesen und Ausfiithrung. By P. C. Gindele, 
O.S.B., and Sr. M. Fr. Loebenstein, Immac. 1936. Pp. 156. Paper, RM. 
4.80. 

MCLAUGHLIN & REILLY CO., 100 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass.: Sacred 
Music and the Catholic Church. By Rev. George V. Predmore. 1936. xvi- 
219 pp. Cloth. 

MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO., 1801 West Fond du Lac Avenue, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.: A Catholic Looks at His World. By Bernard Iddings Bell. 
1936. Pp. 130. Cloth, $1.20. 

OUR SUNDAY VISITOR PRESS, Huntington, Ind.: The Fullness of Christ. 
By Very Rev. Fulton J. Sheen, Ph.D. Second Edition. 1936. Pp. 168. 
Paper, sixty cents postpaid. 

PEORIA CHANCERY OFFICE, 607 North Madison Avenue, Peoria, IIl.: 
Outlines of Sermons. By Most Rev. Joseph H. Schlarman, D.D. 1936. 
Pamphlet. 

FRIEDRICH PUSTET VERLAG, Regensburg, Germany: Die Frohbotschaft 
und unsere Glaubensverkiindigung. By Josef A. Jungmann, S.J. 1936. 
xii-240 pp. Paper, RM. 4.50. 

FERDINAND SCHOENINGH VERLAG, Paderborn, Germany: Oesterlicher 
Frihling. By Hermann Franke. 1936. Pp. 95. Paper, RM. 1.35. 





The prayer books compiled by the Rev. F. X. Lasance are so well 
known and used so extensively that a lengthy evaluation of any new vol- 
ume coming from his prolific pen seems almost superfluous. His latest 
work, entitled Self-Conquest (Benziger Bros., New York, N. Y., 270 pp., 
$1.00 net), contains a short but arresting meditation for every day of the 
year, and intends “to foster among the faithful in general the spirit of 
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prayerful recollection.” It seems well suited to attain that end. The Happy 
Ascetic (Benziger Bros., 212 pp., $1.75 net) is a happy title for the biog- 
raphy of the greatly loved and saintly Belgian Jesuit, Father Adolph Petit. 
His was a full life, yet selfless to an astounding degree. He spent himself 
for others, in the confessional and through the preaching of retreats, yet 
the contagious cheerfulness which radiated from his presence proved that 
he, found his own lasting happiness in so doing: “He who loses his life 
shall find it.” The author, Rev. Joseph R. Maxwell, S.J., has wisely chosen 
a simple and direct style to portray the life of his unassuming and intensely 
sincere subject. Rest Awhile (Benziger Bros., 153 pp., $1.25 net) con- 
tains readings and meditations compiled from “‘approved sources” by Sis- 
ter St. Michael Cowan. It should prove spiritually beneficial to all its 
readers, whether clerical, religious or lay. The news that Rev. Fulgence 
Meyer, O.F.M., has published another volume will be welcomed by the 
many Catholics who have derived profit from his previous frank and 
forceful writings. The new work carries the rather sensational title of 
God Is Dying (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 87 pp., fifty 
cents). Although the chapters were intended as sermons on the “Seven 
Last Words” for the “Tre Ore” service, they can serve equally well as 
inspirational reading matter for Passiontide. The Catholic Central Verein 
of America eminently deserves its reputation of being a wide-awake or- 
ganization, whose fearless zeal for the application of Catholic principles 
to social life is guided by serious study, and whose press bureau can always 
be depended upon for delivering thoughtful and solid “releases” on actual 
problems. The Verein’s pamphlets and booklets deserve a far wider au- 
dience than they command at present. The latest brochure treats of The 
First English Printed Protestant Bible and Its Significance (54 pp., ten 
cents), and was occasioned by the recent celebration of the “Four Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the English Bible.” In it Rev. John M. Lenhart, 
O.M.Cap., gives convincing evidence that “the story of the English ver- 
sion of the Protestant Bible is one of initial persecution, of governmental 
protection and alternating strangulation and imposition by force upon 
an unwilling nation.” Autobiographies of conversions are numerous, and 
yet each new one published offers a fresh approach, because the ways of 
God in attracting people to Himself are infinitely varied. In My Spiritual 
Pilgrimage (Devin-Adair Co., New York, N. Y., 14Q pp., $1.25 net) 
Carolyn Therese Kobbe gives an intensely personal account of her search 
for truth and happiness which ultimately led her to embrace Catholicism. 
A childlike spiritual naiveté characterizes the story. Of especial interest is 
the author’s early introduction to the use of the missal and her evident 
delight in its beauties. 
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rer- . ‘ . i . . 
eel will prepare the children to sing easily and intelligently from the 
on official books of the church. 
and Cloth, 262 pages, beautifully illustrated, $1.25 
of , te ; ai ale 
nal Kyriale Seu Ordinarium Missae (Vatican edition with rhythmic 
et) signs of Solesmes). Music Fourth Year 2—The division of the 
rch matter into two volumes has been made in order to facilitate the 
—_ use of the Kyriale at Mass. Both books should be placed in the 
: vs hands of the children as the latter volume will encourage them to 
en . _ s ° . ° 
take an active part in the Liturgical singing. 
Cloth, 146 pages. Price 45 cents. 
THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 
1326 Quincy Street, N. E. - - Washington, D. C. 




















JAHRBUCH FUER LITURGIEWISSENSCHAFT 


In Verbindung mit A. Baumstark und A. L. Mayer heraus- 
gegeben von Odo Casel, O.S.B. 


Twelve volumes have already appeared, also a reference volume to 
Vols. I to X 


COMPETENT CRITICS AGREE: 


The Jahrbuch is the only one of its kind. Con- 
tributions by the world’s foremost representatives 
of liturgical knowledge place the work among the 
most important scientific achievements of our 
time. The literary announcements, growing from 
year to year, are of inestimable assistance to all 
who are engaged or interested in the History of 
Religion, Liturgical History, Archeology, Ecclesi- 
astical Art and the History of Music. 


Free Explanatory Prospectus 
ASCHENDORFFSCHE VERLAGSBUCHHANDLUNG 


MUENSTER IN WESTFALEN 
GERMANY 











BLACKFRIARS 


A MONTHLY REVIEW OF LIFE AND LETTERS 
Edited by English Dominicans at Blackfriars, Oxford 


SOME RECENT TRIBUTES: 

“BLACKFRIARS has become one of the most important Catholic 
periodicals in the English language.”—El Debate, Madrid. 

“Our brilliant contempurary BLACKFRIARS, which has done so 
much to express and promote Catholic culture.”—The Month, Lon- 
don. 

“BLACKFRIARS continues to be a very real asset to the intellec- 
tual movement among English Catholics, and we advise all who can 
to support it. Its wide interests, high literary and critical standards, 
sound philosophic basis and freedom from cant should commend it 
more and more to thinking men. . . Its always stimulating reviews 
rank among the best in any periodical.”—-Par (Organ of the Prink- 
nash Benedictines.) 


Annual subscription (Twelve issues) $3, postfree; Sincle copies 
5 cents 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE ROLLS HOUSE PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 


2 BREAMS BUILDINGS LONDON, E. C. 4, ENGLAND 
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THE CATHOLIC MISSAL 


A New Large Type Missal in English for Daily Use. 
By ©. J. Callan, 0. P., and J. A. McHugh, 0. P. 


The type is far | than in other missals ... The printing is su Boece 
The arrangement ic umoler The Ordinary is in in Latin and ’ Bagi Asi 
ey | rubrics (meant only for the celebrant) have been EP erry. 
y used Prayers and Prefaces, prayers for Solemn Mass, and the Blessing before 
the people’s Communion have removed to es eed sections. us = 
Ord is @ fiexible and easily used section . every new Mass. 
Masses have been mumbered ... A special cord ‘marker aprings the book open at 
the Ordinary. Besides there are four ribbon markers. 


1248pp. Beautifully illustrated. 6%x4 inches. 


Plain Edition—Black cloth, white aa. 
No.3 Black imitation leather, gold edges 

No.3R. The same but with burnished red ed 

No.4 Black leather, gold edges ° 

No.5 Black walrus leather, gold ‘edges.. 
Other bindings $6.00 and $7.00. 

Discount allowed te Clergy and Religicus. 


Gend for descriptive circular and sample pages. 


The Catholic Sunday Missal 





For Sundays and Principal Feasts. 

The sonane teewe , 7 -y t of The Oathelic Missal is 
@uplicated in eriking 'S who demand quality at @ 
reasonable My: will find it rey this book. 

435 pp. 
me. 2 Beck uh, wate Fm agent prasamasoroeesees ececcccccce Cocccccecccces 51.0 

0. ac’ ation lea PER cccoceescece peeeceesesones bernae 2.00 

No. 3. Black leather, seal grain, gold edges............. ee caeentes Hibben acasieaiepy 8.00 


Discount te Reverend Clergy and Religious. 


The Roman Missal My Missal 


Complete English and Latin text ef the For Sundays and Principal Feaste 
Mase for every day in the year. Explanatory Preface and Notes — 

By Abbot Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B. Appendix of Devotional Prayers. 

Clear type, 1.476 pages, 4x6 inches, By Abbot Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B. 


LARGE TYPE EDITION: 


‘TUDENTS b { > sel thin 
. paper; ete nn atone Sedatiel $3.50 oe Be ee, SA %-inch oom, =. 
Five or more copies, each $2.00. Other bindings: 78, $3.00, $5.00. 
745 Real Morocco, burnished gold REGULAR EDITION: 
edges, flexible .......... eeccesed $4.50 exh, inches, dh;inch thick, 410 
Other bindings: lack cloth, red edges......... 
$4.25, 94.50, $5.50, $6.50, $7.50. posed bindings: 5c and $3.09. 


Discount allowed te the Reverend Clergy and Beligicus. 
At All Catholic Book Stores 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


Established 1826 
12 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORE 











When writing to advertisers please mention Orate Fratres. 








« « «A Complete Line of the Best 
Known Missals Ever Published 


Artistically produced, fully explained 





THE ST. ANDREW DAILY MISSAL 
By Dom Gasper Lefebvre, O.S.B. 
Latin and English, complete, up-to-date, with music 
From $2.75 to $8.50 
With Benedictine or Jesuit Propriem 20¢ additional 





THE ROMAN SUNDAY MISSAL FOR AMERICA 
With new style calendar to use without previous instruction 
From $2.00 to $4.50. 





THE CHILD’S DAILY MISSAL 
From $1.00 to $4.00 
THE LITTLE MISSAL, $1.60 | A LITTLE MASS BOOK, 60¢ 
Is vestpockst form to cerry im pocket or purse 





HOW TO USE A DAILY MISSAL IN 1936 
With Special Supplement for Benedictine and Jesuit Churches 
Sizes 334x614 inches. 88 pages. Strong black covers. 
24c per copy 
Single copy sent to any address for 30c in stamps 


A complete liturgical calendar for the year 1936 of every part of 
each Daily Mass 


Quantrry Discounts To RELIGious 








THE E. M. LOHMANN CO. 
413-415-417 SIBLEY STREET SAINT PAUL, MINN. 
Publishers, Importers end Menufacturers 
Church Goods, Religious Articles, Vestments, Etc. 
Altarboys Cassocks—Surplices 





Wauerete pave ce - ST PAUL wIee 











